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PREFACE. 


The object of this book is to put into an easily in- 
telligible form the portion of the Ethics required for 
the Oxford Pass Schoal. . 

The student in commencing this subject is in almost 
every case entirely ignorant, not only of the peculiar 
terminology and the particular object of the book, but 
also of all philosophic ideas. . 

His first, and perhaps chief difficulty, is in discover- 
ing what he has to learn; a long time is spent im ac- 
quiring vague and unsystematic knowledge, and it is 
fortunate if a clear idea is ever obtained of the method 
of the book, and of the questions to which it furnishes 
an answer. 

The questions and answers given here are chiefly 
for the use of passmen, that is they only contain sueh 
matter as is to be found mr the text. 

They may be useful to the reader who cares to be- 
come acquainted with the subject without referring to 
the Greek, or to the candidate for honours who is 
willing in this way to become familiar with the matter, 
while seekiny elsewhere for comment and criticism. 

Constant quotations from the Greek of the more 
striking sentences have been placed as headings partly 


iv. 
because such sentences are frequently set in examina- 
tion, but principally for the reason. that' the presence 
in almost every section of some words that serve the 
end naturally suggest this use. 


A few, essays or summaries are placed at the end of 


points on which a connected idea is not easily ob- 
tained, but they do very little more than gather up the 
allusions to each subject which are te be found in the 
different books. | 
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ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 


BooK I.—SUMMARY. 

TéXos is the word which furnishes the key-note to 
Aristotle’s Ethics, and he fully brings out its meaning. 

The chief good in life must be the end of life. 

Politics is the science that is connected with this 
end. 

The Method of the Enquiry is next settled. 

The received opinions of others are canvassed and 
shown to be insufficient. 

The conception of the end and the all-sufficient 
guide us to the chief good. 

By considering the function of man, and adding 
three qualifications, we get the definition of happiness. 

The opinions of other philosophers are harmonised in 
the definitions. 

Four dificulties are examined—-1. The way in 
which happiness is obtained. 2. The influence of for- 
tune. 3. The connection between the present and 
future life. 4. Is happiness praised or honoured ? 

Enquiry into the Nature of the Soul. 


What are the Ethics ? 

“Ethics” is a word derived from 400s character, 
and the Ethics are a treatise on the best way of secur- 
ing a good character, that is, how to make men morally 
good. To do this it analyses the nature of man; the 
object for which he exists. It shows the various parts 


of his nature, and how they develope themselves into 
B 


2 


vices and virtues. It discusses actions and what 


makes them voluntary, involuntary,.and sometimes 


partly both. It settles whether man is responsible or 
irresponsible for his actions. The knowledge of what 
man 7s, helps the person entrusted with education to 
guide his pupil, or the man himself to make the best 
of himself. For instance—to guide a steam-engine, 
you must have had something to do with them, or you 
would, unless by a miracle, cause an accident. 


CHAP. I. 

The meaning of end.” —The different kinds of ends.— 
The ends of the subject-sciences are less worthy 
than those of the master-sciences, . 
KarOS aTepyvavto Taya0ov, ov rayT edieras. 

téxos. What is an end? 

Aristotle had a maxim ‘‘ Nature makes nothing in 
vain,” that is, Nature makes nothing without a purpose, 
nothing that has not some use, if we could only find 


‘it out. 


Aristotle also had another maxim, ‘“‘ Nature does 


everything for the best.”’ 


These two maxims taken together explain the double 
meaning of réXos, “end,” ‘‘ perfection” : when any- 
thing reaches its réNos it is in its perfection. No 
téXos, or at all events, no réAos fixed by nature, can 
be bad: to fulfil your rédos, then, is to be in the highest 
state of perfection you can conceive of ; anything else 
added would be a mere superfluity ; it might set you 


_ off, but couldn’t add to your value. 


The réAos of a razor is to shave well: if you put it 
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in-a golden case it would be more valuable to sell, but 
not to shave. The rédos of a lily is to be beautiful ; 
to be in a china vase does not make it any more beau- 
tiful or less beautiful. . 

diahopa Tis haiverat TAY TENOY. 

Qu. How many different kinds of ends are there? 

Ans. Three: an évépyesa, an épyov, or both com- 
bined. 

| Th pev yap eco evépyesas, 

(1.) An évépyesa is the end of your action: when 
you do a thing for its own sake, as play a game be- 
cause you like it. 

ta 5¢ Tap aurds épya tivd. 

(2.) An épyov is when you get some results: you 
exert yourself in order to win the prize, and in this 
case the prize is what you look to, and not the pleasure 
of exciting yourself. 

(3.) Both évépyera and épyov are combined, when 
an artist paints for the pleasure he gets from painting, 
and to produce a picture. 


TA TOV APXITEKTOVUKaY TéEAN EoTIVY aipeTwMTEpAa TAY 

vir avta. 

Qu. How do you find out which aims are the best 
in life? 

Ans. Ask yourself which of the two is subordinate ; 
which is it I do for the sake of the other? ‘‘ Do leat 
to live, or live to eat.” 

‘ Bridle-making comes under the head of horseman- 
ship.” Men don’t ride to furnish employment to the 
saddler. Horsemanship comes under war, and war 
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under strategy: therefore strategy is the noblest of 
them all. 

In the same way each immediate end in life is sub; 
ordinate to a more important end, and this to another, 
until at last we reach the great end of life: this is the 
‘most final,” and therefore “‘ absolutely perfect.” 


CuHap. II. 


fhe definition of the chief good.—Is there a chief good ? 
The use of finding out the chief g09d.— The 
sctence to which it delongs.— Why tt ts called q 
branch of politics. 
tayafov cai 76 dpioTtoy. 

Qu. What is the chief good ? 

Ans. Is there anything we seek for itself? Any- 
thing to which everything else is only a means? 
Which is not sought as a ‘‘ means,” but is an end in 
itself, the goal of all of our endeavours; if there is 
such an end, it is the chief good in life. cf. 

As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Come to one mark, 


Wpoetat yap oTw ¥y Ets aTreLpoy. 
Qu. /s there an end of life at all ? | 
Ans. If there is no end of life, all our desires are 
empty and vain: our road in life is a road that leads 
no-where, but stretches on for ever. 


_ &p ovv Kal mpos TOV Biov » 1 yuacus aurou peyadny Exes 
pony. 
Qu. Is there any use troubling to find out’ the end 
of life ? 


5 
Ans. If there were two archers shooting at a mark, 


one who could see it, and one who couldn’t, whicli 
would be most likely to hit it ? 


TONLTLKN TLS GVEA. | 
Qu. What science will teach the chief good ? 
Ans. The chief science (apy:textovexyn) Politics ; 
and Ethics seems to be a branch of Politics, for Pali- 
tics directs all the business of life. 


Qu. Why is Politics the chief science ? 
_ Ans. The architect directs all the people who help 
him to build the house ; he gives instructions to the 
bricklayers, carpenters, and paperers, and says how 
many of them he wants, and for how long he wants 
them. | 

Politics guides all the business of life ; it says how 
much of the sciences men are to learn, and how far 
they are to learn them; it uses them as the architect 
uses his men. 


Qu. fs not this very different froth modern “‘pol?- 
fics ?”’ 

Ans. Even fn’ our own country iri the old times thé 
State thought it had far more to do with the péoplé 
than it thinks it has now. It burnt them for wrong 
theological views : it prescribed the price at which a 
tradesman should sell his goods: it told men thé kind 
of clothes that it befitted their station to wear: even 
now it compels every child to bé educated: 

So we can understand how, if the idea was fully 
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carried out, the science of man’s moral nature might 
be called wondstixn tis ovca (a branch of Politics). 

It now leaves men alone a good deal more than it 
did, Then it tried to make you do for the best : now it 
won't let others interfere to prevent you doing for the 
best. 


xadAuov S¢é kai Gevorepov EOver nal Tworecwy. 

Qu. The end that Ethics seeks to reach isthe same 
for one man as for the State: why then is it called a 
branch of Politics ? 

Ans. We grant that the chief good is the same for 
one man as for a thousand, but the good of the state 
seems greater and more absolute to attain and to pre- 
serve than the good of one man. 

This is in accordance with the Greek idea of the life 
of the individual being swallowed up in that of the 
State. 

v. Essay on ‘‘ Ethics as a branch of Politics ” 


Qu. Summarize this. 

Ans. The chief good in life is the end for which we 
were made, and it will help us a good deal to fulfil this 
object if we know what it is. The most important 
science will be the science to teach us what the object 
of life is, and the most important science is Politics. 


Cuap. III. 
Aristotle settles the method in which the Science of 
Ethics ts to be followed. 
Néyotro 8’ Ay ixavas. 
Qu. What are the three points to be settled before 
entering on an enquiry ? 
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(70s amodexréov) The conditions of the enquiry. 

(7rept axpoatov) Who is a fit student ? 

(t¢ wrpoteOéueOa) The subject of the enquiry. 

THE CONDITIONS OF THE ENQUIRY. 

The general rule in enquiring into anything is, ‘‘the 
distinctness must be in proportion to the nature of the 
subject-matter.” 

The subject-matter of Ethics is so difficult that we 
cannot expect accuracy. 

e.g. Justice is one of the most important subjects in 
human life, and one which men of every nation have 
spent the greatest trouble on, and yet after all they 
disagree so much that justice seems to be “ conven- 
tional’? and not “real.” (@ore Soxéy vou povov 
eivar, puoes 5é xn). A hundred years ago we hung a 
man who stole five pounds ; to-day we should shrink 
from inflicting such a penalty. 

As with Justice, so with material goods: wealth 
may cause you to be flattered and deceived: courage 
may lead you to die on the field of battle, 

Demonstration is impossible where probabilities are 
concerned, persuasion is insufficient where proof is 
possible. 

Thus a cultivated man will look for ‘‘as much accu- 
racy as the nature of the subject allows.” He will 
not expect an orator to prove to a demonstration, nor 
allow a mathematician to preach the multiplication- 
table. 


O TETALOEUPLEVOS. 
Qu. What is the function of the critic ? 
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Ans. Every man judges well. on the subject he is’ 
acquainted with, and the man who is acquainted with 
all subjects is the best general judge: (‘an all-round 
man ’’) whose opinion is not as good as that of the 
specialist, but who knows something about every- 
thing. , 

(wept axpoatév) THE FIT STUDENT. 

The young man will not do for two reasons: 

(1) He knows nothing about life, and Ethics is part 
of the science of life. 

(2) Hé would not practice (because of his passions)’ 
though he might preach ;: and the object of the Ethics 
is not to make you talk well (ov years GAG pais). 
c.f. ‘ Mere prattle without practice.” | 

The young head‘on old shoulders will be just as bad: 
as the young man; “ There is no fool like an old fool.’ 

ti mpoTiOéueOa is fully developed in the next chapter. 


Qu. Summarize this. 

Ans. We are seeking the highest good of man, the 
very nature of the subject precludes any great accu- 
racy ; and only the’ man who knows about life, and 
can control his passions, is fit to joih us in the 
search. v. Essay on the “ Method of The Ethics.” 


CuHap. IV. 

The end of life.—The opinions on tt.—Artstotle’s attt 
tude to others.—Preference for the Inductive 
method of Enquiry. 

_ dvopart pev ovv oxeddv U6 THY TNEITTOV 
OpmoXoryelTas, 


ou. What is the end of life ? 
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Ams. All men have agreed on the ame, all men call 
it happiness, and suppose it to consist in living well 
and doing well: but beyond this there is no agree- 
ment: some call it pleasure, honour, wealth: the wise 
think differently from the multitude : the same man will 
describe it differently at different times; when he is 
sick he calls it health, when he is poor he calls it 
wealth. cf. 

Oh! happiness our being’s end or aim, 
Good, pleasure, éasé, content, whate’er thy name. 


Qu. What attitude does Aristotle assume towards 
the opinions of other's ? 

Ans. It would be idle to examine them all, but he 
thinks it well to examine the most reasonable and the 
most prevalent among them. 


apxréov wey ovv aro THY yvwpinay, tavra Se Sirras. 

Qu. What is to be the method of the enquiry? 

Ans. The inductive method (él ras‘ dpyas) from 
particulars to generals is the best, because mén know 
particular facts before they can know the great law 
that underlies them. 

The other method, the deductive (ama TOV apyarv.) 
from universals to’ particulars, reasoning down’ from 
the great law to the small fact would be best, (because 
the great law is the greatest truth of the two,) if only 
we were beings of a much higher order than we are. 

It is a far higher thing to read Greek at sight than 
to learn the Greek alphabet, but the boy who is be- 
ginning Greek must begin at the alphabet. We 
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mortals must start with ta yvwpipa nyiv, though it 
might be better, if we could, to start with Ta y' amas 
yvopipea. | 

apxn yap To Ste. 

Qu. How can we get up to the great laws of our 
moral nature ? 

Ans. By being trained in the particular facts, for 
under the fact the universal principle lies; and then 
we shall soon be taught the reason why those facts are 
so. We must learn the alphabet first. 


CHapP. V. | 
Men’s opinions of the chief good shown in the lives they 
lead. 
TPES yap evot padLoTa ot TpoUyorTEs. 

Qu. What three kinds of life have a claim to be con- 
sidered ‘ happy’? 

Ans. The life of pleasure, the statesman’s, the phi- 
losopher’s. 

TO yap ayabov Kal Thy évdatpoviav ovK GAOYyaS Eoixdos 
éx tav Biwy UroNapPavev of pév Troddoi Kal 
hoprixwrato: THv ndovnv. 

Qu. What is the natural way to find out men’s idea 
of the chief good ? 

Ans. From examining the lives they lead. 

The Life of Pleasure.—Is the life of a beast: it 
would not even be worth while saying that it has no 
claim to be the ‘happy life’ if it were not that it gets 
a fictitious importance, because people of position, 
like Sardanapalus, take for their motto, ‘eat, drink, 
and be merry.’ cf. . 


If 


What-is a man, 
. If his chief good and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 


ot Se yaplevres Kai mpaKtiKxoi Tiny. 

The Life of a Statesman.—He seems to seek hon- 
our believing that honour will bring happiness, but a 
capricious or thankless people often withholds honour 
where it is most due, so honour depends more on the 
honourers than the honoured, while happiness surely 
rests with a man’s self, and cannot be taken away. cf. 


A habitation giddy and unsure, 
He hath that resteth on the public heart. 


SiAov ovv Ste natd ye TOVTOUS 1) apETN KpéLT TOV. 

But even if the statesman gets honour, he seeks it 
to convince himself he is virtuous, and therefore by 
his own confession virtue is the real giver of happi- 
ness, and not honour. 


et py Oéouv SsadvAartov. 

But even if you had virtue you might let it lie idle, 
and so even virtue cannot bring happiness (v. def. of 
Happiness), unless there are other conditions, and no 
one would say it could, except to show his skill in 


disputation. (The rest can be found év tots éyxuc- 
AéLots.) 


The Philosopher's Life we discuss in Book X. 


The money-getting life is compulsory in a sense: 
wealth is a mere means, not an end. 
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Cuap. VII. 
The chief good 1s téNevov, avtapKes, and is inaclass by 
ttself.—Construction of the definition of happi- 


mess. 


TOV TPAKTOV GTAaVTw@Y TEXOG. 

Qu. To return, what is the chief good ? 

Ans. The good that different actions seek for are 
different in each case, but still in each case it is the 
end; since then the good, whatever it is, is always an 
end, the chief good must be the goal of all the ends. 


petaBaivov 6 Noyos eis Tabtov adieras. 

Qu. How do we here come to the same conclusion’ 
as before ? 

Ans. After the digression into the opinions held ort 
happiness we again settle that as the end implies per- 
fection, the ends of all ends implies absolute perfec- 
tion. 


To fntovpevov aryabév. 
Qu. What is the end of all human action ? 
sins. That for whose sake we do everything else : 
that to which every other end ts only a means: and 
as every end is perfect, so thé end of all ends will be 
most perfect. 


Qu. Have ends any different degrees ? 

Ans. There are three degrees or ranks améng 
them. 

(1) Chosen for the sake of something else (62 ado) 
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{the lowest). e.g., Greek grammar chosen that you 
may read the Greek language. (Means on/y). 

(2) Chosen for the sake of something else, and for 
its own sake. e.g. The Greek language, partly for its 
own sake, partly that you may read the literature. 
{Means and ands). | 

(3) Chosen for its own sake («a@ duré). e.g. Greek 
Literature. (Ends only). 


tédXecov On Te haiverat kai avtrapKes  evdatpovia. 
Qu. What two reasons make us say happiness is 
the end of human life ¢ 
Ans. (1) It is sought simply for its own sake. 
(2) It is all-sufficient (autap«ys). 


ére.on piaes TrodtTLKOS avOpwTros. 

Qu. Explain “ all-sufficient. ”’ 

Ans. Where all the wants of man’s nature are satis- 
fied without each getting more or less than its proper 
share. Where a man has wife, child, and friend ; mot 
where he mutilates his nature, and instead of satisfying 
jt, deforms or destroys it. 


ére 8¢ ravtwy aipetwratyny pn cyvaptOpoupévny. 

Qu. Why do we say happiness stands in a class 
by itself? 

Ans. Things that stand in the same class can be 
compared together; they can be added together, and 
the more you have of them the better off you are. 

Diamonds are the most precious of stones ; but the 
owner of the best diamond in the world would be 
richer if you gave him a ruby as well. 
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Titles of honour are in the same class, and there- 
fore even a duke is greater for bemg a K.G. But 
Tennyson would not be a greater poet, if he had all 
the jewels in the world; nor would an angel be hon- 
oured, if he were created an Earl. 

So happiness is not increased by the addition of 
other good things, because it is not counted in the 
same class with them. 


et AnPOein To Epyov Tov dvOparov. 

Qu. How shall we find out where man’s happiness 
lies ? 

Ans. Each thing reaches perfection by reaching its 
TéXos, and it reaches its réAos by fulfilling the object 
for which it exists. 

Man will then reach happiness by fulfilling the ob- 
ject for which he exists. 

There must be some such object, unless he is the 
one exception to the rule that ‘‘ Nature makes nothing 
in vain :”’ unless his hand, his eye, and every part of 
him have an object, but the who/e man has none: un- 
‘less he has an object because he is a carpenter or 
cobbler, but none because he is a man. 


Enrévras 5é 7d idsov. 

Qu. What is man’s function? (€pryoy). 

Ans. His peculiar gift (tévov), that which he alone 
can do, or which nothing else does as well. e.g., the 
power of shaving is an ‘écov which distinguishes a 
razor from other knives. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE “ DEFINITION OF 
HAPPINESS.” 


TPAKTLKN TLS TOV AOrYOV ExoVTOS. 
Qu. What is man’s épyov (70 tdcov) ? 
Ans. He has the life of growth, so have the vege- 
tables. 
He has the life of perception, so have the animals. 
The life of the part possessing reason is his alone, 
his tdcov. | 


A § > #£ 
THv Kat évépyerav Oeréov. 


Qu. In what three ways may he possess a quality ? 
Ans. xara Svvapw : e.g., the man who has never seen 
a horse may have the capacity of riding. 
xaWeEw : e.g., the finest horseman in the world has 
a developed power of riding, but may never be able 
to procure a horse again. 
kat’ évépyerav. When you are riding, when you 
actually exercise power, you get good out of it; you 
can’t help doing so: nor can any one prevent you ; 
so we add xat’ évépyetav. | 


mpooriOenéevns THS KaT apeThy Urepoyns mpos TO epyov. 

Qu. Is the capacity the same, whether you use it 
well or ill. 

Ans. It is the same in kzmd but different in degree. 
The man who knows ten tunes on the flute is as much 
a flute-player as the man who knows a thousand. 

The lowest savage, the wisest philosopher are both 
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reasoning beings; but the reason of the savage cannot 
make him “ happy ;” why is this ? 

To perform your function badly is not to fulfil your 
TéXos ; therefore the addition of nat aperjv must be 
made to the function (in accordance with its law of ex- 
cellence). The savage, in order to be happy, must 
exercise his reason #aT apetnp. 


ére 0° dv Biw Tereiw. 

Qu. How far have ¢zme and circumstances to do 
with happiness ? 

Ans. If you corked a flute up, you wouldn't get a 
tune; nor if it was jerked out of your mouth at the 
end of half a minute. 

Constant neuralgia would prevent your being happy, 
and so would neuralgia every other week. | 

The absence of neuralgia would not make you 
happy, if you didn’t use your reason rightly ; but its 
presence would be in the way of a complete exercise 
of reason. 

Material wants must be satisfied: and your happi- 
ness must last a reasonable time to make it worthy of 
the name. ‘One swallow does not make a summer.” 


Qu. Define happiness ? 
Ans. Wuyiis Tod Noyov Eyovros evépyera nar’ apeTnv 
év Bio terem, Vide supra. 


ép’ Saov oixeiov TH pweOody. 


Qu. Is this definition very clear ? 
Ans. It is not intended to be; you must draw the 
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outline before you paint the picture. /¢ ts accurate 
enough to be useful, and that is all we care about. 

The carpenter must keep the right angle just enough 
to make his tables even, but the mathematician must 
not be out even a hair’s breath. (@eatys yap Tadn- 
Oous). 

ixavov év Tit TO bre SecyOhvar Karas. 

Qu. How far must we ask for proof? 

Ans. As far as we can get it: ultimate facts cannot 
be proved. ‘‘That is the sun.” ‘‘Why is it the 
sun?” ‘Because it is; if you won't believe it, 


don’t.” Every first principle i is an ultimate fact. cf. 
To expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is, 
Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 


Qu. How do we get a knowledge of first principles ? 
dns. 1. émaywyj—lInduction, e.g., All men are 
mortal. 
2. ato@noec—Perception, e.g., Fire burns (a 
general law). 
3. €@coxz@—Habituation, e¢.g., Two and two 
are four. Lying is wrong. 


mepiyeypapOw ev ovv tayaboyv taut. 

Qu. Summarise this. 

Ans. 1. Happiness is the end of all human action, be- 
cause it is chosen for its own sake; and because it is 
all-sufficient for us. 

C 
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2. By finding out “ man’s function,” we find the end 
of human action. 

' This is “the life of the reason.” 

3. ‘In actuality”? must be added, because otherwise it - 
_ might lie idle. 

4. The addition ‘in accordance with the law of excel- 
lence’ is necessary to prevent its heing misused. 

5. The clause Cina complete life’’ is requisite to 
show that we must have material prosperity, and a 
reasonable space of time, you cannot be happy in the 
proper sense for a month. 

6. This definition is not very clear; nearly every word 
of it wants defining: and this ts done later on.’ 

7. Finally on certain points we must be satisfied to say 
that everybody sees it is so, and that is enough: “‘ this 
is a rose,” “this is the sun ;” if you say it isn’t, you 
must be unreasonable. Sf 


Cuap. VIII. 


Examines the vartous theories in relation to the defi- 
| nition of happiness. oxenréov ob pévov éx Tod 
ouuTepdopatos Kal €& wv Oo Noyos. 


Aristotle shows that this definition is right (1) not 
only on a priori grounds (2) but because it coincides 
with the various beliefs on the subject. 


Neveunpevov tev ayadav rptx7). 
A. A good of the soul.—It makes happiness not a 
material good, not a bodily good, but a good of the 


soul: and a good of the soul is the highest good all 
philosophers ayree. (The Pythagoreans). 
1. évépyeta uyijs is part of the definition of nappi- 
ness. 

2. The rédos of life is wpa&ts (moral action) and 
eévépyesas (conscious activity). 


70 ev Sv Kal TO ed mrpatrety. 
8B. The saying that happiness is ‘living well and 


doing well” is the substance of the definition of happi- 
ness. 


Ta émilnrovpeva trepl THV evdatmoviay. 

1. Happiness is identical with virtue.— 
The Cynics. 

2. With dpovnots—Socrates. 

3. With codia—Anaxagoras. 


a. Pleasure—4. With virtue accompanied by pleasure 


e. Good Fortune.—s. Addition of external goods.— 
Xenocrates. 


c. Virtue. 


TaUuTns yap éoTi 7 KaT aUTnV évépyesa. 

C. Virtue.—The definition of happiness agrees with 
those who say it is virtue or a particular virtue: for it 
contains ear’ apetnv: that is, it zzvolves virtue. Here 
we agree with those who make it virtue: we improve 
on their definition, and make it an actzvity ; so that 
the virtue cannot possibly be idle. (cf. «rjots and 


x pijats.) 
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TO wev yap HdecOat Tov yuytKav. 

D. Pleasure—The virtuous life does not need 
pleasure appended to it as an amulet (@o7ep vreptaz tou 
_ tevos.) cf. Pleasure is the test of virtue. 

For activities of the soul as of the body are 
accompanied by («a6" aytov dvs) their own plea- 
sure: the lover of horses takes pleasure in horses: 
the virtuous man loves virtue, and so takes pleasure 
in it: and the highest kind of pleasure, for his plea- 
sure comes from the harmonious working of his nature ; 
while pleasure in the bad sense violates the law of his 
nature. _ 


2 e 7 4 A Ul ? , w 
ov pdaddtov Ta KadG parte aYopyyntoy évta. 
? 


éviwy 69 THT@mEvoe pUTraivovet TO waxapLov. 


E. Good Fortune.— Happiness must be ev Bip 
TeXel@ : great sorrows, great poverty, great misfor- 
tunes, will prevent a man being happy. A deformed, 
low-born, and childless man, is not likely to be happy. 
Aristotle makes external good znstrumental to happi- 
ness: though they are not happiness itself, only the 
sphere in which it works, just as pure air is necessary 
to healthy life though it is not life. 


ovderépous S€ TouTwy evAoyov Siapaptaver Trois SroLg 
aNnr ev yé Te) Kat TA TAELOTA KaTopOoby. 

Qu. Summarize this ? 

Ans. If Aristotle’s theory of happiness, that is of the 
end of human life, hadn't been in a great measure in 
agreement with what men thought on the point, Aris- 
totle must have been in the wrong. 
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No man can suddenly discover an absolutely new 
truth in a matter where all men are vitally interested, 
and where each man has the opportunity of getting at 
the main facts. 

Aristotle finds that all these theories have some 
measure of truth in them, The soul is the highest 
part of man, and here, in the part that makes man 
man, must reside his réXos. 

It if not virtue only, but it ifivolves virtue, and a 
right performance of one’s function involves pleasure. 

Since man hascertain natural wants and affections he 
must be in a position to gratify them if he is, as a 
whole, to reach perfection, that is to be happy. 

The Delian inscription is wrong, and happiness is 
fairest, best, and sweetest, 


Cuap. IX. 
By what means do mex obtain happiness ? 


Qu. Having settled on what happiness is, how is it 
to be reached: By teaching? by habituation? by 
chance? by the gift of heaven ? 

Ans. By the gift of heaven? If the Gods give any- 
thing to man, this is the fairest gift they could bestow ; 
at any rate happifiess is most divine of all things men 
possess, but this question is theological. 


ein 5G” nal TrodvKotvoy. 


Qu. Does it come by chance or by teaching or 
‘practice ? 
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émreTpérpat tTUYN Alay TANLpEARs Av ely. 
Ans. 1. It would be something horrible, if the best 
things’ on' earth came by chance, and we know 
‘Nature does everything for the best.”’ 


TO THS TOALTLKAS TENS ETLOEWEV AptoToY. 
2. Politicians (N.B. Ethics is called wonutecn tur 
ovaa) believe it is to be taught, for they endeavour to" 
inspire a virtuous character in the citizens: 


elpnras yap Yruyns évépyeia nar’ aperny. 

3. The-definition of happiness makes it a develop- 
ment in accordance with the law of excellence: and’ 
not a thing coming by chance; (this is an' a priort 
argument). 


ovTe GAAO TaV Cwowv ovdev evdatpov Aéyomer. 
4. Animals are not happy, because it is impossible to’ 
awaken this moral consciousness. 


ove wats edSaiuov eoriv. 
s, The same applies to boys, they have only a! 
capacity for happiness: for happiness requires perfect: 
virtue, and:a complete life. 


Sa yap dperijs redelas wal Biov rerelov. 
A boy has not had time to develope, and life has so’ 
many changes, that till it is ended it is difficult to 
say whether a man is happy or not. cf. Priam. 
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CHAP. X. 
In what sense can we call men happy, and what ts the 
influence of fortune ? 
ata Zodwva 5é ypewy TéENOS Opav. 

Croesus, the rich King of Lydia, showed Solon his 
treasures, and was annoyed because Solon did not 
seem to envy him. 

Solon gave as his reason this maxim, “Call no man 
happy till he is dead.” 

Croesus afterwards lost his kingdom ; did this justify 
the maxim’ of Solon ? 


The Meaning of Solon’s Dictim. 

1. Qu. ‘Call no man happy till he is dead,” does this 
mean that the dead are happy? 

Ans. No! happinéss consists in activity (v. defini- 
tion). 

2. Does it mean" Call no man happy,” until het is past 
the reach of misfortune ? If we knew that anyone was 
to be happy till he was forty, and then to be con- 
demned to penal servitude for the rest of his life, could 
we call him’ happy, even though the sentence was a 
fong way off? Must We wait until the happiriéss Is 
beyond dispute? 


Objections to the Dictum. 
doxés elvai te TH TEAvEedTL Kal KaKxdv Kai ayaOov, éiirep 
rat T@ Cove wn atcBavopev Sé, 

Objection 1.—Does death place beyond thé reach of 
misfortune? If your child is hanged, would not that 
really'mar your happiness if you were alive and didn’t 
know of it? And so it also must, when dead. 
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yamathéovta tiva Tov evdalpova drodatvoytes. 
Objection 2.—(1) You cannot say a dead mar is 
not affected by the fortunes of his descendants. 
(2) Neither can you say he follows the accidents of 
fortune, and is at one time happy, and at another 
wretched. 


ef rt éotw evdalipor, ath annOéveetas car’ adtod 7d 
Umdpyov. 

Objection 3.——Can you only call a man happy when 
he has ceased to be so? Our conception of happiness 
requires stability (wovewov 74). Do misfortunes so far 
affect life, that we cahnot call a man happy who’ is 
subject to them? 


This discussion goes to prove the correctness of our 
definition. 
paptuper S¢r@ Nyy edu 7d vOV Svamropn Oey. 

We feel instinctively that happiness must bestable + 
our definition makes happiness lie in virtuous acts. 

They are the most stable of all thmgs human ; more 
lasting even than scientific knowledge, thus, however 
unfortunate a virtuous man may be, he can never be 


wretched. 
The mind is its own place and of itself 
Can make of hell a heaven, of heaven a hell. 


avuTa cuveTrixoamely Wéepucev. 
Good fortune will grace his life, and bad fortune 
mar it, for it impedes and trammels him, 


Suws Se wal ev rovtos Suaddprres TO KaAOV. 
Influence of Fortune.—Even in bad fortune the 
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good man will exercise his virtue, for he will bear it 
well, Little changes will not affect him much either 
way. Ifthe misfortune is serious enough to mar his 
happiness, it will need time and good fortune to make 
him happy again. 


paxapious 8 avOperrous. 
We can call men happy, but we must remember 
that all men are subject to the reverses of fortune. 


Qu. Summarise this ? | 

Ans. To call no man happy, till he is past happiness, 
is laying too much stress on the accidents of life, and 
even if we did so, we are not sure the dead are out of 
the reach of evil fortune. _ 

Happiness is within you, and though bad fortune 
may mar it, still it cannot quite destroy it. 

Man has no absolute certainty of happiness, and 
when you call a man happy you qualify it by saying, 
so far as man can be. (c.f. ‘‘ The changes and chances 
of this mortal life.’’) 


CuHap. XI. 

Is there any link between thts life and the future ? 
Atay Aadirov daiverac nai traits SoFasus évavriov. 
Qu. Do the fortunes of the living affect the dead ? 

Ans. It would sound unnatural to say they did not, 
and be contrary to general opinion. 


Ta TWapdvoua Kat Sewa rpovmapyeuv ev Tiss 
Tpaywoiats 7) wmpaTrreaOat. 
The dead are affected by the troubles of the living, 
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but only in a shadowy way. Their fortune touches 
them much in the same way as tHe recital of some 
terrible deed moves us compared with actually wit- 
nessing it. — 

Whether a dead man is happy or unhappy, the for- 
tunes of his descendants will not alter his state. 


Cuap. XII. 
Do we give to happiness honour or pratse ? 
SjAov Ste Tay ye Suvdpewv ove EoTLv. 
Qu. Into what two classes can good be divided ? 


_ Ans. Goods 
r ——— + —7 
Potential (dvvdpeézs). Actual. 
_ ; 
ETTaLVvETa.’ TLpea. 


Potential goods are those which may turn out well ; 
and honour is not given to things that lead to some- 
things else, but to things good for their own sakes: 
and which cannot be otherwisé. 


yeXoiot daivovras mpos Has avddépopevor. 

Qu. Why do we honour the Gods ? 

Ans. Beéause they can be criticized by no standard 
of ours: they are above our praise or blame, and so is 
happiness. 

Praise is given to those goods which are referred to 
a higher standard. (6: avapopds.) e.g. We praise the 
just man because he does just actions. We praise the 
courageous man, because his courage may save his 
country. ‘‘ Praise” means you are in harmony with 
some higher standard. (Our sense of “praise” to 
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God is different; cf. ‘‘The sacrifice of praise and. 
thanksgiving.”) 


4oxé Sé nal Evdofos nxar@s ovrvnyopjaat aept tav 
aptoteiov TH Hdov7. 

Qu. How does the common use of language bear 
this out ? 

Ans. Eudoxus pleaded that pleasure was the highest 
of all goods, because it was not praised. (Common- 
_ sense shows he was wrong, but still the argument from 
lariguage is a good ont.) 


Qu. What is’ the différencé between ‘ praise ” and 
“ encomium ?” 

Ans. Praise is givefi'to the internal quality ; pane- 
fyric to the external result. 


Loue &’ ottas exe kat Sta TO eivas apX%. 

Qu. In what sense is happiness an dpy7. 

Ans. (1) It is the réXos 6f human action: the final 
cause, to which all action tends. (2) It is the reason 
of all action ; the guiding principle. On either of 
these grounds itis worthy of honour and above praise. 


Cuap. XIII. 


Aristotle proceeds to examine the words in his defini~ 
tion of happiness: and in this Chapter enquires’ 
into the nature of the soul. 

mepi apetys O€ emraxeT@téov avOpwrivns Sirov Ste. 
It is human good we are seeking: and human good 
is of the body and not of the soul. 
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6 Kat’ AdnOevav TONLTLKOS. 

True politicians will enquire what virtue is, so as to 
make their fellow-citizens virtuous. e.g. The law- 
givers of Crete and Lacedzmon (Sparta) ; this justi- 
fies our calling Ethics zroAsrexn Tes ovoa (N.B., collect 
instances that prove this). 

Human virtue is a virtue of the soul: therefore the 
true politician must enquire the nature of the soul. 
(v definition, ‘‘ happiness is an activity of the soul.’’) . 


@omep Kai Tov opfarpovs Geparévoovta Kai wav 
o@pa, 

As the oculist must possess a general knowledge of 
the body, so the politician must possess a gerieral 
knowledge of the soul; hé must not frouble himself 
too much, but only so far as is necessary. (v. Chap. ITI. 
The method of enquiry.) -_ 


€v Tols EE@TEpLKOLS AGYoLS ApKovVTWS Evia.’ 
The popular account of the divisions of the soul is’ 
suffictent here, and Aristotle takes it instead of for- 
muilating a theory of his own. 


THE DIVISIONS OF THE SOUL.’ 
6 peev ANoxyov, 76 be-Aoyov Exov. 
Ordinary language divides the soul into two parts, 
“ rational’ and ‘ irratioral.’’ 


Qu. Are thesé parts distinct ? 

Ans. (1) They may be distinct. (2) They may be 
distinct in thought and not in fact. e.g. The outside 
and inside (convex and concave sides) of a tumbler. 
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Qu. Into how many parts is the soul divided ? 
_ Ans. Three, (1) The purely physical or vegetative. 
(2) The semi-rational or appetitive. (3) The purely 
rational. 


Qu. What is (1) the vegetative part ? 

Ans. It is the faculty of nutrition and growth, and is 
shared by plants and animals. It has nothing to do 
with moral or intellectual excellence. It is most active 
in sleep, and in sleep the good and the bad men are 
the same, except tt may be the dreams of the good 
man are the best. 


Qu. What is (2) the semi-rational part ? 

Ans. It is irrational because it cannot reason for 
itself. It is semi-rational because it can obey the rea- 
son: and thus belongs in a measure to both sides. 


GNXO TL Tapa Tov AOYov TEpuKoS. 
@u What is the difference between the continent 
and incontinent ? 
Ans. In the incontinent the appetites conquer the 
reason, in the continent the reason conquers the ap- 
petites. To “conquer” implies a struggle. 


Qu. To what bodily disorder is incontinence like ? 

Ans. Palsy: the palsied man tries to move his arm 
to the right, but it swings round to the left: so the 
reason of the incontinent man tries to control his 
passions, but they take their own way. We can’t see 
this in the soul, but this is what happens. 
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Two TABLES OF DIVISION. 
! gaiveras 67 Kai To arovov SitTov. 
Qu. What is the first division of the soul ? 
Ans. uy. 
r ol. 
TO aroryov. TO Adryov Exov. 
r - 4 
KOLVOV, PUTLKOY. petéyovoa ry NOyou. 
r —_——_—* . 
meOapyes yoov Te NOYS GAXo Te Tapa TOY AOryov 
TO TOD eyKpaTods. TEDPUKOS, 


Qu. What is the double meaning of “‘Adyow éxeev.” 

Ans. (1) yew Aoyov tov paOnpaticay ‘to pay at- 
tention to mathematics.” The rational part exercises 
reason for itself. (2) éxecv Noyov téu watpos “ to pay . 
attention to one’s father.” The semi-rational part can 
“pay attention ”’ tothe rational. A child does not - 
know the right thing to do of itself, but it can “ pay 
attention ” to its father. 


duttov €oras Kae TO AOYov Exov. 
Qu. What is the second division of the soul ? 


Ans. yoy 
wv \ , ” 
To aXoryov. TO Noyoy exo. 
Q c b) ? e a 5! 9 a ‘ 
Td ev KUpLWS Kab ev aUT@ 70 & @omep TOU TaTpoS 


G@KOUCTLKOY TE. 
These two tables might perhaps be taken in com- 
bination, so as to make at the same time two divisions 
of the rational and four of the irrational. 
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Stopitetas é wal 4 ipern Kata tHv Svadopav tavTyv. 

Qu. How are the virtues classified ? 

Ans. Into (1) moral, n@cxai, e.g. temperance and 
liberality. Into (2) intellectual, duavontixal, e.g. pru- 
dence, philosophy.. We don’t say a man has a clever 
character, or a brave intellect. 


Qu. What is a virtue ? 
Ans. A praiseworthy developed state. 


Qu. What is a vice ? 
Ans, A blameworthy developed state. 


SUMMARY OF Book I. 


What ts the chief good in life ? tf there 1s any chief 
good in life at all. Is man the only created thing 
which exists in vain. In life do we move on from 
place to place with no goal to reach, ever moving on 
after a phantom. The chief good must be something 
with which we can be satisfied: when we once have 
it, it will be all-sufficient for us, and beyond it we shall 
desire nothing. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF MEN ON THE SUBJECT. 


Have men up to the present time found it out? 
No! the zame is the only thing they agree on: they 
call it happiness: but when you ask them what hap- 
piness is, they all give you different answers: and 
sometimes the same man will tell you two different 
things. 
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Can we conjecture anything from the lives men 
lead ? ‘When we examine them we find that they are 
all unsatisfactory : that the object of pursuit contra- 
dicts our idea of what happiness ought to be. 

How far have men got in their knowledge of happt- 
ness? They know that it exists, that there is some 
supreme good in life, but they know little more than 
this: and we shall see, each, according to his bent, 
mistakes the part for the whole. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 


Does the chief good belong to the science of Polt- 
tics? It is surely the duty of the state to make the 
citizens happy; and it seems a far nobler thing for the 
philosopher to try to make a nation happy, than to try 
to make an individual happy. 


THE METHOD OF THE ENQUIRY. 


How are we to pursue our enquiry into the nature 
of happiness ? We must follow the inductive method, 
and start from what our limited powers will let us see ; 
and in this way we shall get at principles: for a fact 
js the expression of a principle. 

We must not expect much accuracy: for the sub- 
ject is human life, and that is very difficult: we must 
be satisfied if we can only get an outline, which others 
can fill up: for i this way all the arts have grown. 

Who is fit to study with us? The full-grown man, 
who knows what life is, and who will be willing to 
practice what he knows. 
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THE DEFINITION OF HAPPINESS. 

On a priori grounds what ts happiness? The end 
of human action must be found, by finding out what 
human action is. 

Everything created has a function, and that function 
is the peculiar gift which marks it off from all the rest 
of nature. 

Man’s function is his reason, and in the right exer- 
cise of reason man will find the end of his existence. 

But man has a composite nature: he has material 
‘and social as well as spiritual wants, and these must 
be provided for if he is to be happy. 

Neither will one minute make a happy man any 
more than one sunny hour makes a fine day. 

HARMONY WITH PREVIOUS OPINIONS. 

Can we rely on a priori reasoning ? Yes: if it ac- 
cords with facts. If this definition of happiness con- 
tradicted the opinions of all other men: it must be 
wrong: but so far from doing this, it includes and 
harmonises them, and it furnishes answers to two puzz- 
ling questions. It explains facts that seemed contra- 
dictory before. 

flow does tt harmonise with other received opinion ? 
(1.) The Pythagoraeans say the goods of the soul are 
the highest, and Aristotle makes the supreme good 
‘an activity of the soul.’ 

(2.) The proverb says ‘‘the happy man lives well 
and does well:” and the definition of happiness is ‘an 
exercise of the reason in accordance with virtue in a 
complete (perfect) life.’ 

(3.) He goes further than those who say itis ‘ vir- 
tue,’ for he makes it an ‘active virtue.’ 

D 
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(4.) Happiness, say some, is ‘ pleasure,’ and Aris- 
totle’s happiness carries pleasure with it, as the sun 
carries light. 

(5.) Some add prosperity to the definition, and 
Aristotle acknowledges its reasonableness by saying 
‘in a complete life.’ 


TO WHAT QUESTIONS DOES THIS THEORY SUPPLY 
AN ANSWER? 


(1) How zs happiness to be obtained ? By care and 
training, and not by chance; whether heaven works 
by human means to give it us, is not for us to settle 
here. 

(2) “ Call no man happy till he ts dead.” "Even the 
best men are men after all: subject to misfortune, and 
to be touched by the sorrows of others in death perhaps 
as well as in life: the happiness we seek for is only 
human. happiness. 

(3) /s happiness worthy of honour and praise? 
Praise implies reference to some higher standard: 
happiness is a standard in itself, and deserves, honour, 
like the Gods. coe 

Thus Aristotle’s definition is correct, tested by the 
niceties of language, as well as graver standaxds. 


EXAMINATION OF THE DEFINITION. 


How does Aristotle commence to analyse his defint- 
tion of happiness ? 
By enquiring into the nature of the soul. 
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The soul is rational, and irrational, and the irrational 
is divided into the vegetable and semi-rational. 

The semi-rational cannot reason for itself, but like 
a child can be taught to do well. 

In the semi-rational part is the sphere of the moral 
virtues. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN Books I. AND II. 

In Book I. Aristotle has given us a definition of 
happiness which contains the terms “soul” and 
‘« virtue.” | 

In the XIII. Chapter of. Book I. he examines the 
Nature of the Soul, and Book II. is devoted to a dis- 
cussion on Virtue and the various questions connected 
with it. 


BOOK II. 


z. Virtue is not innate; if it were, why discuss it ? 
As it is not innate ; what have nature and education to 
do with it ? 

32. Virtue depends on actions. 

144. The great question of pleasure and pain. 

tv. The paradox. We must do just actions before 
we are just. 

v. What is the genus of virtue? Ams. Habit. 

vt. What is its differentia? Ams. The mean. 

uit. This is shown to hold good in each of the vir- 
tues. 

vitt. Virtue and the two extremes are all opposed 
to each other. 

tx. A few rules to guide us in actual life ; and to tel] 
us how far to expect perfection. 


CnHap. I. : 


Virtue ts not tnnate.—How far is Virtue due to dif- 
Serence of nature and of education ? 

ovdenia trav BOicav apetav pocet nutv eyyivetas. 

Qu. What is the origin of moral excellence? 
(virtue) ; is it innate (ducer) ? 

Ans. Intellectual excellence comes mostly by train- 
ing (é€« Sudacwarlas), Virtue comes from habit. 

Is Virtue innate? If it were, there would be no use 
in a treatise like this. 
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THE FIVE REASONS WHY VIRTUE IS NOT INNATE. 
(1) Its derivation (70sen ard rod eous). 
ovdev yap Tay duvet dvTwv GAXNws €OiCerar. 
(2) Nothing zwnate can be changed by habit; you 
could never train fire to burn downwards, or a stone 
to fall upwards: not if you tried ten thousand times. 


éyovres éeypnodpeba, ov ypnodpevot Eo-yomev. 

(3) Things innate exist before we use them: we 
have got the power of seeing and hearing directly we 
are born: but before you can become a builder you 
must go house-building : so before you can be virtuous 
you must become habituated to virtue. 

tas 5 apetas NapBavopmev evepyyjoavres mpdtepoy. 


ot vowobéra: Tovs wontras EOiLovres trocovaw ayabous. 

(4) When legislators use punishment and reward, 
they tacitly express a belief that virtue can be taught. 
(N.B.—roAstsKy Tus ota.) 


yuyvdweOa of -mwev Stxasos of Se ddsxor, 

(5) If virtue eame by nature, the same causes would 
produce the same effects, that is, the same set of cir- 
cumstances would produce the same kind of men, as 
the waves polish pebbies on the sea-shore. 


ei yap pr) obTas elev, oder dv Ee rou duddEovtos, 

As in the arts, so in the virtues, men grow up 
differently, by doing the same things well or ill: 
some bad and some good ; z/ zt were not so there would 
be no need of a teacher, but men would be good or 
bad from the first. 
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ouT apa dices ovte wapa dict éyyivoyras at 
aperai. 
Qu. What questions does this suggest ? 
Ans. (1) Is virtue contrary to nature ? 
It cannot be, otherwise it could not exist: ‘‘ Virtue 
becomes implanted in men naturally fitted to receive 
it, and who are perfected by habit.” 


mpatrovtes yivopeba oi yey Sleasor, of S¢ ddcxor. 

(2) What makes men virtuous ? 

Training and teaching in a great measure: from 
acts of a like nature you must gain certain habits. 

(3) Is training everything or nature everything ? 

Mathematical certainty cannot be reckoned on in 
morals: the best teacher in the world will not make 
his pupils good: a good disposition is something 
(ev@uia) and good training is something too. A 
good piece of land still needs cultivation: and 
there is some land for which cultivation can do scarcely 


anything. 


ov puexpov ovv Stadéper 76 od ws 7 odtws EvOus Ex 
vewv eOitlecGas. 
Qu. What must we do then to be virtuous ? 
Ans. Act virtuously: ‘‘a good education makes all 
the difference.” 


Qu. Summarize this ? 

Ans. How can men be virtuous: virtue is neither 
implanted by nature or contrary to nature: if it were - 
you might as well trouble about it as about foul or fair 
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weather: we have, some more and some less, a 
capacity for virtue, and we must develope it in the 
right direction by virtuous acts. 


Cuap. IL. 


Ethics 1s a practical science.-—The application of tts 
principles are dificult——The law of perfection. 


 wapovca Tpaypareia ov Oewpias Evexa. 
Qz. Is this treatise written to find out what virtue 
is, or to make men virtuous ? 
Ans To make men virtuous. od yva@ots GAA 
mpatis is Aristotle’s motto v. Essay. 


Kuptat Kat TOD TroLas yevéoOas Tas EEers. 
Qz, What must we enquire into? 
Ans. The different kinds of actions: for actions 
form a man’s character. 


TO Kata Tov Gpbov Adyov Tparretw KoLVEY. 
Qu. What two principles guide our enquiry ? 
Ans. {1) It is an axiom that we must follow right 
reason (6pGos Adyos). 


Sef ta pos Tov Katpov oKoTelV. 

(2) We can only lay down general rules: you can 
no more tell a man how exactly to act in particular 
circumstances than a doctor could do till he saw his 
‘patient, ‘‘in matters of health and morals there is no 
hard and fast rule.” 
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Ta ToLadTA TéEpUKey Ud évdelas nai bwepBokns dbet- 
peo Gaz. 
Qu. What is the great law in Nature that leads to 
perfection ? . 
Ans. The law of the mean, excess and defect spoil 
everything. Too much gymnastics and too little 
equally makes a man weak: so does too much or too 
little food and drink, but moderation produces, in- 
creases, and preserves health and strength. 
‘“ The same actions which produce strength, tend to 
preserve tt: and if we cease to practice them men grow 
weak again.’ ‘‘ Men make circumstances.” 


CuHap. IH. 


PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


A right feeling of pleasure ts a test of virtue: 
Plato's definition of education defended. 
The opinions of the Stotcs controverted. 


onpetov det TroveOar Tov EEewv Tv emreysvopéevyv 
Hoovay  AVarHY Tois Epyots. 
Qu. What is the test of our having a virtuous 
habit ¢ 
Ans. If we feel pain when we act well, we are not 
virtuous, if we feel pledsure we are. cf. “jNot grudg- 
ingly or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver.’”’ 


wept joovas Kat AUTIAaS éotly 7 HOLRN apern. 
Qu. Does it matter, if we act well, whether it 
causes us pleasure or pain? 
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Ans. Ethical virtue is concerned with pleasure or 
pain, and if we feel pain at acting well, we are not 
virtuous. 


" 0p0n watdeca, 
PLATO’S DEFINITION OF A RIGHT EDUCATION. 
Men should be trained up from their youth to feel 
pleasure and pain at the right objects. 


Qu. How do you defend this definition ? 

Ans. (1) Punishment makes men better; ‘for 
punishment ts a kind of medicine.” 

(2) Pleasure and pain lead us right or wrong. 

(3) On every action and on every feeling pleasure 
and pain follow: so to feel pleasure and pain rightly, 
is to be perfectly well-trained. 

(4) The sphere of a habit is that by which it is made 
better or worse, and this is pleasure and pain. 


épifovras tas apetas amradeias tivas Kai Hpeplas.! 

THE STOICS AND CYNICS DEFINE VIRTUE AS AN 
APATHY. 

Qu. Are they right ? 

Ans. (1) All motives that deter us may be summed 
up under the head of pain, and all motives that induce 
us toact under the head of pleasure. Therefore if 
pain and pleasure were got rid of we should do no- 
thing. 

(2) If we tried to get rid of pleasure and pain we 
could not ; “ zt zs impossible to bleach out an emotion 
which ts engrained in our souls.” 
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(3) Mankind measure their actions by pleasure and 
pain: so a treatise on the virtue of men must take 
them into account. 

(4) Pleasure is the most difficult thing in the world 
to regulate, and this is what science of life should 
teach us todo. Vertue triumphs in regulating plea- 
sureand pain ; if there were no difficulty in it, it would 
not be worth having. 


Qa. Summarise Aristotle’s view of pleasure and 
pain. 

Ans. Pleasure and pain are the mainspring of 
action, when virtue regulates them, man’s life is right. 

To do away with them. would be to bring mankind 
to a standstill, but you might as well try to do away 
with man. 

They arebound up withman’s soul, andtodo him good 
you must teach him how to use them rightly. To ac- 
complish this is true education. 

He works in it, in the same spheres of action that it 
works in virtue springs into being, grow, or decay 
decay. (Translate Chap. III. i, very carefully). 


Cuap. IV. 

The resemblance and the distinction between art and 

moral virtue-—The importance of action. 
Paradox. ‘‘ By doing just actions we decome just.”’ 

RESEMBLANCE OF ART AND VIRTUE. 

h ovd eri tav Texvav oUTwS ExeE ; 
Qu. How can you act justly unless you are just 
already ? 
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Ans. It is the simple rule of every day life: if you 
want to become a carpenter, you must go and set to 
work : and after a good many failures you'll learn the 
way, and have no more need to copy others: but it is 
not until you can act on your own knowledge that 
you are an artist. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ART AND MORAL 

VIRTUE 
Er, od Spuotov eotwv emi Ta Teyvav Kal TOY apeETOv. 

Qu. Is aothing more needed to make a table than 
to do a virtuous action ? 

TpO@tov éay Edas. 

Ans, (1) To make a table you must have know- 
ledge only, and so you must to do a virtuous action, 
but if the table is a good ene, it doesn’t matter what 
sort of a man made it: if it was made by machinery 
it would be every bit as good as if Aristotle himself 
had made it. (ro ed exes év avrois). 

qm poatpoujevos Of auTa. 

(2) A virtuous action must be done of deliberate 

purpose for the thing’s own sake. 
BeBaiws Kai aueraxivytes. 

(3) There must be a fixed, an unalterable habit 
of mind: it must be principle and not the impulse of 
the moment. cf. ‘‘And though I give all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

THE WILL AND THE DEED. 

‘‘ The will to the deed,—the inward principle to the 
outward act,—is as the kernel to the shell; but yet, 
in the first place, the shell is necessary for the kernel, 
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and that by which it is commonly known; and, in the 
next place, as the shell comes first, and the kernel 
grows gradually and hardens within it, so it is with the 
moral principle in man.” 


TO mév etdévas pixpov 7) ovdev ioxves. 

Qu. Which matters most of the three? 

Ans. The bare knowledge won’t make us virtuous 
in any sense, if the purity, purposes, and the fixed 
habit of mind are the only things that are of any 
weight at all. cf. “A cup of cold water in my name.” 


Qu. What is a just act? 
Aus. Such as a just man would do. 


Qu. If a man does these acts will he be just ? 

Ans. Only if he does them as the just man does 
them: (you must not give your guinea to a charitable 
society to see your name in the subscription list, but 
for charity’s sake). 


emt Tov NOYov KaTadevyorTes olovTat didocodeiv. 


Qu. What is the man like who only éa/ks about 
philosophy ? 

Ans. Like the man who listens attentively to the 
directions of his doctor and never carries them out. 
(v. Essay). 


Qu. What have just actions to do with making men 
just ? 
Ans. Everything. It is no paradox to say, ‘we must 
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do just actions before we are just,” any more than it 
is to say you must make tables and chairs before you 
can be a carpenter. Still there is this difference, the 
carpenters motives don’t matter, if only his tables 
are good; while if a man’s actions look just, and his 
motives are wrong, he isnot just. Talking is no good 
without action. 


CHAP. V. 
THE GENUS OF VIRTUE. 
The genus of virtue arrived at by the exhaustive pro- 
cess—it ts not a capacity or a feeling—therefore 
#t 1s a developed state. 


Qu. What is the meaning of genus (rté éotey) ? 

Ans. A large class containing smaller classes: e.g., 
‘‘Animal”’ is a genus containing the smaller classes 
or species, ‘‘man”’ and “ beast,’ etc. 


émrel ovv Ta ev TH Wuyn yivopeva TpLa eoti, TOUTWY ay TE 
eln 7) apeTy. — 

@u. How does Aristotle find out the genus of 
virtue ? 

Ans. There are only three modes of mind and it 
must be one of them. 

THIRD (v. p. 30) DIVISION OF THE SOUL. 
aa0n, Suvapess, EFets. 

Qu. What are these three modes of mind ? 

Ans. waOy (feelings), Suvdmeus (faculties), é€eus 
(states): it isn’t a wd@os, it isnt a Svvapis, and so by 
the exhaustive process it must be a é£ss. (uv. Essay.) 
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Ta ev 7H uy yiryvomeva. 
States of the mind. 


LS oe A 


aran, Suva pecs, &€ess. 
eH oa ee, 
In the mean. Not in the mean. 
(Virtues). 


Qu. Define each of these words ? 
Ans. (1) wdOos, all that is accompanied by pleasure 
and pain, e.g., lust, anger, fear. 

(2) Svvayss, that by which we are capable of 
feeling, e.g., capacity for anger, pain, or pity. 

(3) &€cs, the condition we stand in with re- 
gard to the feelings, ¢.g., if we feel too much anger it 
is a bad state, if moderately, a good state. cf. A good 
habit of body. 


VIRTUE IS NOT A FEELING. 

Qu. What are the three reasons why the virtues 
are not feelings (7am). 

Ans. (1) We are not called good or bad because 
we have occasionally a wrong feeling : (argument from 
language). — 

(2) Virtue implies deliberate will, and the 
feelings do not. | 

(3) “Impulse” ‘ moved” by our feelings, 
‘* disposed” by our virtues, ‘‘ disposition.” (Argument 
from language). 


VIRTUE IS NOT A FACULTY. 
at & aperai mpoatpécers Teves 4 ox dvev mpoaipécews. 
Qu, Why are the virtues not duvapens ? 
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Ans. (1) Our capacity for feeling makes us nei- 

ther good nor bad. 
(2) Our capacities are innate (Svvatol eopev 
duces) but our virtues are not. (v. Bk. II., Ch. I.) 
VIRTUE IS A FORMED FACULTY. 
Nevrerar GFets autas'elvat. 

Qu. If virtues are not feelings or capacities, what 
must they be ? | 

Ans. They must be states, for that is the only mode 
of mind left. 

Qu. What is the genus of virtue ? 

Ans, There are only three modes of the mind, and 
it must be one of them: as it is not a feeling (three 
reasons), or a capacity (two reasons,) it must be a 
state by the exhaustive process. 


CHAP. VI. 


THE DIFFERENTIA OF VIRTUE (rroéa Tus). 


Excellence, moral excellence, the two means, the 
differentia of virtue ts “in the mean.” 


Qu. What is a differentia ? 

Ans. Species is equivalent to genus + differentia, 
e.g. (species), ‘“‘Man” is equivalent to (genus), 
“animal,” + (differentia) ‘‘ reason,” man = rational 
animal. 

The differentia is the quality that makes one of the 
smaller classes in a genus different from the rest: 
eg., reason makes “man” different from all other 
‘€ animals.” 

ob av 7 apeT?, avTO Te ev Exo aTroTENEl. 
Qu. Define excellence in general. 
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Ans. “ Every excellence perfects that of whtch it ts 
the excellence, and causes tt to perform its functson 
well.” v. apeTn and oixéta apetn. 


THE Two MEANS. 


év mavtl cuveyel ai SvaipeT@ Eott AaBetv To pev 
mnelov, TO 6 EAaTTOY, TO & Laoy. 

Qu. What is the mean? 

Ans. Neither too much, or too little, but the equal. 


THE ABSOLUTE MEAN. 
TOU TpaypLaros. 
Qu. What is the ‘‘ objective ” or “ absolute mean ?” 
Ans. That which is equidistant from the two 
given extremes: e.g. Between ten and two six is the 
‘‘ arithmetical mean.”’ 


THE RELATIVE MEAN. 
TO dé pos Nuads ovY odTW AnTTEéoD. 

@u. What ts the ‘‘ relative” or “‘ subjective mean ?” 

Ans. That which is neither too much or too little. 

e.g. Ten pounds of meat may be too much to eat, 
and two pounds too little, it does not therefore follow 
that the trainer will order a novice in athletics to eat 
six pounds. : 


Qu. What is the difference between ‘‘ objective ” 
and ‘subjective 2?” ; 

Ans. We use the adjective objective, when we 
mean to say what a thing is in itself apart from any 
peculiar point of view: ‘subjective’? when we wish 
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to say that is how it looks, when seen from such a 
position, or by such a man. 

e.g. Objectively or absolutely a hill 500 feet high 
may not be steep, but subjectively it would be steep 
for a child or an old man: it depends on who has to . 
climb it. . 


“ 


THE PROVERB OF THE MEAN. 


ef + 3 , A oe Ww ” 
dOev eimOacwy emriNreyerv Tots 6d Eyouaty Epryous Ste 
Ww? 9 a ” # aA 
ouT aderely éotiv ovTe TpodOetvat. 


Qu. What is the meaning of the saying ‘don’t 
touch it or you will spoil it?” 

Ans. It is perfect, it is the mean, and if you added 
or took away from it, you would destroy its perfec- 
tion. 


THE PYTHAGOREANS. 
TO yap Kaxkov TOD azreipov, ws of ITuOarydpetou etxaloy, 
to 8 ayadov rod wemepacpmévou. :; 

Qu. Did the Greeks attach any particular idea to the 
mean ? 

Ans. The Pythagoreans said evil is infinite, unde- 
fined, shapeless ; good is finite, whatever had no limit 
was bad: their idea of beauty was proportion and har- 
mony: as we say well-proportioned, or symmetrical, 
or harmonious. cf. ‘“‘ The earth was without form and 
void.” (After the creation), ‘‘ And God saw that it 


was good,” 
E 
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5’ apetn wdaons Téyvns axptiBeotépa Kai dpeivov 
€otiv, MaTEp Kai 4) puats, TOU pécou ay Ein oTO- 
Naot. 

@u. How does the question of the mean affect vir- 
tue ? 

Ans. Artists work with the mean in view, and these 
reach perfection: how much more nature and moral 
virtue aim at the mean, for they are much better. 


VIRTUE IS A MEAN. 
fETOTNS TLS OTOYATTLKY YE OVEA TOD jsEcoU. 
Qu. Is virtue simply a question of more or less a 
question of degree ? 
Ans. Virtue is not the mean, but a mean state, that 
is to say zt hits the mean. 
The mean is the index of what virtue is. 


KATA pLev THY OVTLaV Kal TOV AGYOW TOV Ti Hv Elvat 
NéyovTa pecoTns eorLv fF ApeTy. 

Qu. In what sense is virtue a mean state? 

Ans. If we want to give an account of virtue, to 
make it plain to our understanding, we call it a mean 
state : that is if we wished to decide whether an act 
was right or wrong. 

Virtue is‘ not utility, but utility i is its index: its 
outer side. 


VIRTUE IS AN EXTREME. 
xata S¢ To dpiotov Kal TO ev axporys. 
Qu. How is virtue an extreme ? 
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Ans. When we consider it in itself, we /fee/ that it 
is not simply a question of calculation, virtue is best, 
come what may. : 

But not for power, power of itself 

Would come uncalled for, but to live by law 
Acting the law we live by without fear, 
And because right is right to follow right, 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 


ov maca & éemidéyerat mpafis ode av wabos tHv- 
fecdTHTaA’ Evia yap evOUs @vdpuactas cuvesrAnppméeva 
peta THS HavAOTHTOS. 
Qu. Does the question of ‘‘ more”’ or “less” enter 
into everything ? 
Ans. No; some things, such as murder, are wrong 
in any case. ‘ 


Sud 76 pécoy elval wws axpoyv. 


Qu. Can there be an excess, or defect in virtue ? 

Ans. Virtue is the summit of perfection: it is im- 
possible to exceed or fail to reach it, when we are uir- 
tuous. We cannot imagine how it could be nobler: 
nor how if it was less noble, it could be virtue. 


DEFINITION OF VIRTUE AND SUMMARY OF 
PROOFS. 
(1) “Eotw dpa 4 dpetn &€ts mpoatpetexn ; 
(2) év peodrnts ovca TH Wpos Hpas, 
(3) apiopévy Aby@ Kal ds Av 6 Ppovipos dpiceer. 
(1) Contains the genus of virtue, which is explained 
in Ch. V. 
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(2) Contains the differentia of virtue, and we must 
examine the various steps that Aristotle takes to prove 
this. 

A. Everything is perfected by its own excellence, 
man’s excellence then will render him perfect. 

B. The mean is spoken of in two senses, the abso- 
lute, and the relative. 

_ CC. The relative mean is the law of perfection ; is the 
rule by which all good artists work. 

D. Nature and virtue are better and more accurate 
than any art, and therefore they too will be guided by 
this law. 

E. The Greeks attached a great value to the idea 
of proportion and symmetry, whatever was shapeless 
was bad; whatever was good was beautiful. cf. «ados 
Kkayalos. : 

_F, But virtue is in a mean state, only in regard to 
our intellect. 

G. Our moral nature tells us that it is the acme of 
what is right and good. 

HT, There can never be then too much or too little 
virtue, for there cannot be an excess of perfection, and 
perfection cannot be defective. 

{. Some acts and feelings are bad in themselves, 
and these admit of no mean. 

(3) But who is to be the judge of what is the mean : 
who is to say if an act is right or wrong. 

The universal law, the immutable law of right and 
wrong, with which the wise man is in harmony. 
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CuHap. VII. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE VIRTUES. 
dé: 5¢ rodTo 7 wovov KaOorou AbyerOat, GAXa Kat 
tots Ka Exacta épapporresy. 
Qu. Why does Aristotle draw up a catalogue of 


the virtues ? 


Ans. His treatise is to make us act virtuously. and 


actions are concerned 


with particulars: so that he is 


obliged to show that his general theory accords with 
particulars. For in this case general principles are 


rather unsatisfactory. 


THE CATALOGUE OF THE VIRTUES. 


Their Spheres. 


wepl ddéBous xa) Odppy 
wept Novas Kal Avwas 
ob wdoas, v. III., xi. 
wept dow nal Ajj xphuarov 
(wepl puxpd) 
2) (wept neydra) 


(1.) (ueydany) 


{" wuhy «al ariuiay 
(2.) (xpdy) 


wep) opyhy 


ParT I. 
The Mean. The Excess. The Defect. 
avdpela Opacirns 8Setrla 
cwppoctyn dxoAacla advacbncia 
Crcubepidrns = dw la dvercvbepla 
Heyadonpérea, drepoxadia puxpompéxesa 
Kal 
Bavavola 
peyadopuxla x xavydrns pixpopuxla 
nameless nameless 


(sometimes iAormla (&psrddrauos) 
we praise 


aquardripos, 


sometimes 


pirdrimos) 
wpadrns épyiAdrns dopynola 
Part II. . 


Tept Adywv Kai mpdkewv Kowwyiay. 


Concerned with daily intercourse in word and action. 


wep TaAnOts 7d ev durois 
(t.e. Adyots kas wpdteoww) 


dr40era drafovela elpevdésa 
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Their Spheres. The Mean. The Excess. The Defect. 
7d ey waidig ebrpawela = Bwporexls dypoula 
wepl rd 480 4 7d ev maior Tots ~— @fAos kpeckos, el pty Sucepls cad 
xara tov Bloy obSevds évexa SbcKxodos 
xdrak, ef 
3 wpercias 
THS adTOU 
Part III. 
fecotntes ev toils mabecs. 
wept Auwny Kal F8ovhy Tas alddés (xarawAtt) (dvaloxurros) 
éx) rots cupBalvoves yéueois p0dvos émsxaipexanla 
Tots wéAas ywopévas 


Qu. What strikes you about this catalogue ? 

Ans. Firstly it is tentative. 

Aristotle (v. § 2) had intended to speak of there 
being four vices grouped round each virtue. 

e.g. In the sphere of fear and over confidence. 


} Too much Cowardice, i.e., too 
Excess confidence. Mean. —~—Braver Excess much fear. 
Defect Too little of ”°*”" y Derk F Cowardice, t.e., too 

e fear. efect. hittle confidence. 


Aristotle had some difficulty in finding names for one 
excess and one defect, and it would have been useless 
to carry on this refinement: thus after courage he has 
only two vices to each virtue. 


Secondly, Aristotle’s method of naming the virtues and 
vices: it (1) “‘ partly consists in accepting experience 
as shown in common language, &c.” e.g. avdpela 
cwpocuvyn. (2) ‘ Partly in finding new expressions for 
it, so as to discover men’s thoughts for themselves.” 
é.g. opyidos éotw. (3) ‘ Restricting a meaning.’ 
e.g. adnOeva and idrLa. 
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Thirdly, there are three divisions to the catalogue. 
1. Personal virtues. 2. Social Virtues. 3. Feelings in 
the mean (not virtues). 


ParRT 1. 


Qu. What is there to note in the personal virtues ? 

Ans. That two pairs of virtues have a parallel rela- 
tion. 

Magnificence bears the same relation to generosity 
as a nameless virtue concerned with small honour does 
to great-souledness. 

5Oev émidexdloutas of dxpor THS wéons yoOpas: 

(2) That since the virtue which deals with small 
honour is nameless, both the extremes of ‘‘ ambition,” 
and “‘ want of ambition ” lay claim to be in the mean. 


ParT III. 


Qu. What is there to note in the third part ? 

Ans. (1) That they are not virtues, because they are 
not ‘‘ developed states ’”’ of mind. 

(2) That Aidms and Néweows are personified in 
Greek Mythology: Aids is “ the honoyr which is sen- 
sitive about right in oneself.” 

For a description of aids v. III. 3. 

A desire for the noble, since it aims at reputation, 
and a shrinking from disgrace, since it is base. 

Népeots the “righteous retributign’’ to preserve 
right outside oneself. 
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(3) G@ovos and. értyapexaxia are not opposed to 
each other, but different manifestations of the same 
feeling. 

POovepos grieves at the good fortune, éztyarpéxaxog. 
rejoices at the evil fortune of the good : their opposites 
would be those who neither rejoice at the good for- 
tune, or grieve at the ill fortune of the good. 


CHae. VIFT.. 
THE RELATION OF VIRTUE TO THE EXTREMES.. 


There 1s an opposition between the extremes, and again 
between them and virtue, ana therefore virtue and 
vice are not merely questions of quantity. 


N \ 3 “ \ lA e e lA ap} 
516 wal arrwOodvrar Tov pécov of aKpoL ExaTEpOS 3pPOS 
EXQTEpOV. 


Qu. How is virtue opposed to the two. vices ? 

Ans. The coward says to the brave man, “ you are 
too confident,” (excess): while the over-confident 
tells him he is “ not confident enough ’”’ (defect). 


TAEiwy evavTioTns éaTl Tos akpows WpOS GAANAG F 
Tpos TO pégov. 


/ 


Qu. Are the extremes more in opposition to each 
other, than they are to the mean? 

Ans. Naturally, as they are much further off from 
each other. 
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ETL TPOS eV TO WETOV EvioLs AKpoLS dmoLoTNS TLS 
daiveras, 

Qu. Are both extremes equally opposed to the 
mean ? 

Ans. Nearly always one extreme is worse than the 
other: and one extreme more like the mean. 

e.g. (1) The coward (defect) is less like the brave 
man than the rash man is (excess). 

(2) There is more hope that the prodigal (excess) 
will become generous, than there is that the stingy 
(defect) will. 


mpos 5¢ 70 pécov avrixertar warXov éd’ wv pev 4 
Errewis, ep wv 5é % drepBoArn. 
Qu. Is the defect then always worse than excess ? 
Ans. Sometimes the defect is worse, sometimes the 
excess. 
eg. Debauchery is less like temperance than 
asceticism. 


pla pev ovv aitia adtn, €£ avrod Tov mpayparos, étépa 
dé €& nuav avtoyv. 

Qu. What are the two reasons why one extreme is 
sometimes worse than the other ? 

Ans. (1) Its own nature. 

e.g. Cowardice differs from bravery in itself, and 
objectively more than rashness does. 

(2) The bent of our disposition. 

e.g. We are more naturally disposed to take too 
much pleasure, than to take too little. 
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evxatdpopot éouev “aAXoOv pos Gxodaciav 7} Wpos 
KOO MLOTNTGA. 

Qu. Are we then naturally disposed to what is 
worst ? 

Ans. No, but we are disposed to one side, more 
than to the other ; and therefore it is into that extreme 
we are most likely to fall; and consequently that ex- 
treme is more dangerous to virtue than the other. 
mWpos & } ewidoots waddov yiveras. 


CHAP. IX, 
RULES OF CONDUCT. 

Virtue ts very difficult; tt 1s exceedingly dificult to 
know the “how” and “when,’ &c. Aristotle 
gives a few rules to enable us to judge impar- 

rally. 


€v éxdoT@ yap TO wéaov NaBely Epyov. 
Qu. Now we have settled what virtue is, are all our 
difficulties over ? 
Ans. To settle all the nice points that arise is a very 
difficult matter, but there are three rules to enable us 
to judge zmparitzally. 


aToxywpery TOV paddoV évayTiov. 

I. Choose the least of two evils, and when you must 
pass between Scylla and Charybdis, keep near Scylla, 
as Circe (not Calypso) warned Ulysses. cf. 

And even his failings leaned to virtue’s side. 

Keep out of the way of the worst extreme of the 
two, and as it is hard to keep in mid-channel let us 
make a losing tack («ara tov devrepoy Xodr). 
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GAXot yap pds GAAG| TepvKapev. 

Il. Avotd the stn which doth most easily beset us. 
We all have a failing of our own, and we had better 
go to the opposite extreme ; as the people, who have 
to straighten warped wood, bend it the other way. 


ev Twavti dé wddwota duAaxréov TO HOU Kur THY NOOVHY 
ov yap adéxacToL Kpivomev auTHy. } 
Ill. Always be on your guard against pleasure. 
And like the Trojan Counsellors did with Helen, by 
sending it out of our sight we shall err the less. 


yarerov S tows todTo, xai pardwor ev trois Ka? Exac- 
| Tov. 

Qu. Are we to expect perfection ? 

Ans. The difficulty lies in the details of each case: 
these details are matters of immediate perception: 
and no such matter is easy to determine (ovdé yap 
GAXo dudev Tay aicOnt@v) and we must allow some 
little latitude ; but great divergence from what is right 
must be wilful. 


év TH aicOnoe 7 Kpicts. 
Qu. How are we to know when conduct is right or 
wrong, if we have no rule? 
Ans. We feel about: our knowledge is intuitive: 
the mean in which virtue lies is for the ‘‘ wise ” man to 
settle. 


amoknivery 5¢ Sei ore wév eri thy UrepBorjy, ore & 
emi thy EAXEL EY. 
Qu. What is Aristotle’s last piece of advice ? 
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_ Ans. Sometimes incline a little to excess, sometimes 
to excess: then we shall most easily hit the mean. 


Qx. Summarise this. 

Ans. Virtue has been defined generally, and a cata- 
logue of the virtues given ; but what the mean 
is has to be settled afresh in almost each case; a few 
rules are given to enable us to judge without preju- 
dice. We must make some allowance for different 
temperaments; and try to get ourselves into a state 
where we can trust to our feelings of what is best. 


SUMMARY OF Book II. 


VIRTUE RESTS ON ACTIONS. 

Is Virtue Innate? ‘There are five reasons to show 
that it is not; but neither is it contrary to nature: 
some people are naturally fitted to receive it, and are 
perfected by training. | 

Is this a mere speculative treatise? It is written 
to teach us how to become good; and therefore we 
must take actzons into consideration. 

Are very precise rules possible? Of course we are 
to obey right reason, but men must have a certain 
latitude allowed them in judging of the circumstances 
of their case. 


PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

Do pleasure and pain concern us? They concern 
the whole subject-matter of virtue, namely, action and 
feeling, nay more, they are the test of what nature our 
actions. 
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Plato’s definition of education is right, and the 
Stoics’ and Cynics’ definition of virtue wrong. 


ART AND MORAL VIRTUE. 


“We become just by doing just actions.” This 
seems a paradox. We must copy others first before 
we can get knowledge for ourselves. 

Where does the analogy between art and moral vir- 
tue fatl? In art knowledge is everything, in virtue, 
unless there is purity and fixity of purpose, know- 
ledge is worth nothing. 


DEFINITION OF VIRTUE. 


What ts the genus of virtue? ‘There are three 
modes of consciousness in the soul, feelings, capaci- 
ties, and states: it can only be the last. 

What 1s the differentia of virtue? Each thing is 
perfected by its own excellence: art reaches perfec- 
tion when it is in the mean, and so does nature and 
virtue. 

Is virtue only a mean? It isa mean, if you wish 
to explain it, to make it visible, but in itself it is 
an extreme. 

flow shall we show the doctrine of the meants true ? 
By drawing up a table of the virtues, and seeing that 
it holds good in every one of them. 

How are the mean and the extremes opposed ? Each 
of the extremes is opposed to the other: and virtue 
to both, sometimes more, sometimes less. 
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RULES FOR ACTION. 

How are we to attain the mean in each case? Itis 
very difficult to say, we must make allowance for men’s 
different opinions, as long as they don’t go far wrong. 
There are a few common-sense rules which at all 
events will enable us to judge impartially. 


' CONNECTION BETWEEN BOOKS II. AND III. 

Bk. II. has been wholly occupied with an enquiry 
into the nature of virtue. 

Bk. III. commences with a treatise on the voluntary 
in the first five chapters: and afterwards discusses 
courage and temperance in detail. 


BOOK III. 


TREATISE ON THE VOLUNTARINESS OF VIRTUE. 

7.—Defines all kinds of actions which fall under the 
head of the voluntary and involuntary. 

1t,—Discusses the nature of purpose. 

121,—Deliberation—and the place in the mental pro- 
cess of wish, deliberation, and purpose. 

tv.—The question of the real and the apparent 
good. 

v.—If virtue is voluntary, vice is so too. 


' COURAGE. 
vt.—The object of courage. 
vit.—The brave man compared with those in the 
extremes. | 
viit.—The five spurious kinds of courage. 
ix.—Courage involves loss of all, therefore it is most 
noble. | 


‘TEMPERANCE. 
x.—The sphere of temperance. | 
xt.—-Comparison of cowardice and intemperance. 


CHAP. I. 


Defines the voluntary, mixed, involuntary, and not- 

voluntary actions. Temptation. Ignorance of 

facts of six kinds. Passtonand desire. Table of 
Voluntary and Involuntary actions. 
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FREE-WILL AND VIRTUE. 

Virtue is connected with actions and feelings ; vir- 
tue is a praiseworthy state ; and vice a blameworthy 
state. v. [., xiil. 

Qu. Why must we settle the different kinds of ac- 
tion ? 

Ans. (1) Because it is impossible to call a man vir- 
{uous or not for his actions, unless you settle how fay 
he is a free agent. 

(2) It is useful for legislators : for instance we 
don't punish a madman. 


INVOLUNTARY ACTIONS. 
Ta axoveta. 
Qu. Define Involuntary actions. 
Ans. ‘‘ Those which are done through compulsion or 
ignorance (of the particular).” 


COMPULSORY ACTIONS. 
to Biatov. 

Qu. Define “compulsory.” 

Ans. (1) ‘‘ That of which the moving principle is 
external.” 

(2) ‘And which is of such a character that the 
agent or patient has no share in it.”’ 

This second clause guards against a man giving way 
to temptation, anger, or desire, and partly making 
himself an accomplice in his own wrong-doing. 

e.g. (1) The wind takes you over a precipice, 

(2) Superior physical force. 

And you resist tn vain. 
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puxtai mpatess. 
Qu. Define mixed actions, 
Ans. “ Mixed actions are involuntary, in the ab- 
stract, but voluntary at the time, ze., in [preference 
to some other alternative.” 


€oixact dé waAXov Exovaiots. 


Actions are concerned with particulars, and these 
are voluntary. 

Aristotle holds that separate actions are voluntary. 

e.g. A cargo is cast overboard in a storm; this is 
involuntary in the abstract, (ze., if you were safe in 
port you wouldn’t do it), but relatively it is voluntary 
(z.e., you are likely to be wrecked if you don’t). 

To 5é TéXOS THS mpakews KaTa TOV KaLpov EoTLY. 

You must judge of an action being voluntary or not 
when it is done. 

The efficient cause (apy) is in the man, and he 
therefore could refrain if he liked. | 


DIVISION OF MixED ACTIONS. 
Qu. Divide mixed actions. 
Ans. There are four divisions (1) Praised (2) Blamed 
(3) Pardoned or pitied (4) Unpardonable. 


(1) émawotvrat. 
Qu. When do mixed actions deserve praise ? 
Ans. When we suffer something terrible or dis- 
graceful (abstractedly involuntary) to win some noble 
end. 


e.g. Martyrdom. 


-” 
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(2) av & avdrradw, Yéyovras. 
When there is noadequate reason for our submission. 
e.g. A man undergoes humiliation to get some ad- 
vantage for himself. 
(3) Pity and Pardon, &Aeos cal ovyyvapn. 
When human nature is overstrained, and can bear 
no more. 
e.g. Galileo driven to confess that the earth was 
immoveable, under the threats of the Inquisition. 
(4) via 8 taws ove Eotw avayxacOjvat. 
There are some things nothing should compel us to 
do. 
e.g. Monmouth writhing at the feet of James II. to 
beg for life. 


gore 58 yareroy eviere Staxpivar Twotov avti trotov 

| atiperéoy. 

Qu. What rules should we lay down as to mixed 
actions ? 

Ans. Often it is very difficult to say: it is hard to 
frame rules, and harder still to stand to them: for in 
these doubtful cases there is generally pain on one 
side, and disgrace on the other. It is very difficult to 
decide on Galileo’s conduct. 


TEMPTATION, 


Qu. Temptation by pleasure is an external motive = 
are we compelled to yield to it ? 
Ans. (1) All actions, if this plea was admitted, 
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would be compulsory, for all motives can be summed 
up under the head of pleasure, v. Bk. II., iv. 

My children be good till you’re tempted, 

While you’re sober be wise and discreet. 

(2) Compulsion is not agreeable, pleasure is. 

(3) It is absurd to transfer the responsibility from 
ourselves to external things. 

(4) It is ridiculous to say we are the cause of what 
is noble, and pleasure of what is disgraceful. cf. “My 
words are my own, my acts are my ministers.” 

(5) If we do right to applaud ourselves: and if 
we do wrong to say ‘the temptation was too strong 
for me.” 

(The Greek form of these reasons should be care- 
fully read), ~ 


INVOLUNTARY AND NOT VOLUNTARY. 


76 Oé de” dryvoray ovy éxovo.ov wév drrav éorly. 
Qu. Are all actions done in ignorance of the facts 
involuntary ? 
aKovctov. 
Ans. (1) If they are followed by repentance they 
are involuntary. 
ouxY éxovatoy. 

(2) If they are not followed by repentance when 
the agent learns his mistake, you can’t say his 
fault was voluntary, as he did not know what he was 
doing ; nor involuntary, as he does not care, but you 
give it a separate name, not-voluntary. 
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' [IGNORANCE OF FACTS AND IGNORANCE OF PRIN- 
CIPLES. 
. €repov & owe nal ro Sv’ dyvotay wparresv Tov ayvo- 
ovvTa Tovey. 

Qu. What is the difference between ignorance of 
facts, and ignorance of principles. 

Ans. (1) ayvody, acting in ignorance. 

9 «aGoXov ayvola, ignorance of universal prin- 
ciples. 

el tis ayvoted TO cupépov, ignorance of one’s in- 
terest. 

4 év TH wpoatpéces ayvola, ignorance of purpose. 

Which all come to about the same thing here, are 
not a man’s misfortune but his fault. Drunkenness or 
passion is no excuse. When we ca// him depraved ‘ 
we assert his responsibility. 

(2) 9 xa? &eacra ayvowa, ignorance of the several 
particular details makes a man’s action involuntary. 


‘ Six KinDS OF IGNORANCE IN DETAIL. 

1, Tig. The agent. e.g, The agent cannot be igno- 
rant of his own identity. 

2. ti. The action. e.g. Something escapes a man 
in conversation. 

3. wept ti? év tiv. e.g. Merope thought her son 
was an enemy. 

That with which his action is concerned. 

4. tive, The instrument. eg. One might fancy that 
the spear which was pointed was buttoned. 

5. &vexa rivos. Thetendency. eg. Aiming a blow 
to save a man and killing him. 
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6. ws. The Manner. eg. Showing how to hit is 
sparring, strike a heavy blow. (axpoxespsfopevor). 

Ignorance of any of these points («al padsora ev 
Tots xuptwrdrots) makes an action involuntary if fol- 
lowed by repentance: if unrepented of, non-volun- 
tary. 

VOLUNTARY ACTIONS. 

Definition —The voluntary is that of which the 
efficient cause (dpy7) is in the agent, who knows the 
circumstances of the action. 


ra Sta Oupov H Si érvOupiav. 
ARE ACTIONS PROMPTED BY ANGER OR DESIRE 
INVOLUNTARY ? 

It is not right to call them so for the following rea- 
sons :— 

(1) This would make the action of animals and 
children involuntary. 

(2) Are a// actions from anger and desire involun- 
tary, or only the badfctions? For some of these ac- 

ions are right and good. “ Right” implies “ free- 
- will.” | 

- (3) Some of these actions we “ ought ” to desire ; 
| and “duty ” involves ‘‘ free-will.” 

(4) Involuntary acts are unpleasant ; desire prompts 
us to pleasant acts. 

(5) Errors of anger are as bad as errors of reason: 
the passions are as much. part of man’s nature as the 
reason. | 

(These reasons should be carefully studied in the 
Greek.) 2 . 
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SUMMARY. 

(Qu. What does the Chapter do? 
Ans. It shows that those who say our good actions 
.are voluntary, and our bad actions involuntary, are 
_ wrong: since they both proceed from the samesoutce. 

The classes of actions are gone through; giving 
rules as to where and in what degree man is to be held 
responsible ; but finally in each case Aristotle’s argu- 
ment comes to this, where men praise and blame, 
there you have free-will: some actions have less free- 
will than others, because men blame them less. 


TABLE OF VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY 


ACTIONS. 
co ——— 
éxotora ’Axotoig 
r ol Ta cat 
éxobota Mixed &yvowr re Big % 8: Byvoiay ywdueve 


mma (eBicev pidAow Exovordis) reo 
7a KaAd TRdAUTXPA -——+ dxovora obx éxotois 
Praised, blamed, (ra év perapuedelg) 
va duaprnOevra pitied or pardoned, 


1) 8:2 7d 480, unpardonable. 
(3 4 Oupdy, % xard 
Aoyioper.. 
Cuap. II. 


Purpose a species of the genus voluntary,—compared 
with destre, anger, wish ; opinion generally, and 
specific opinion ; summary of purpose. 

Qu. Why does Aristotle discuss ‘‘ purpose ?” 
Ans. ‘‘It is very near to virtue, and decides men’s 
characters more than actions do.” wv. II. iv. Requi- 


sites of a virtuous action. 
They never fail who die in a good cause. 
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PURPOSE A SPECIES OF VOLUNTARY. 
% mpoaipests 57 Exovorov pev palvetas, ov tavTov dé. 
Qu. Why is purpose a species of voluntary ? 
Ans. (1) Animals and children have free-will, but 
no purpose. | 
(2) Acts done on the spur of the moment are volun- 
tary, but not purposed. 


Voluntary. 
L 


| V——— 
Actions of animals. Actions of mankind. 


pe nee det ee 


r 4 
Children. Men. 


cH I 
Onthe spur ofthe After delibera- 
moment. tion. 


PURPOSE DEFINED BY CONTRAST. 
Qu With what five things has purpose been con- 
founded ? 
Ans. Desire, anger, wish, opinion generally, opinion 
of any particular kind. 


I. mMpoaipects not erOupila. 

(1) Purpose is not shared by the irrational beings, 
desire and anger are. 

(2) The continent acts from purpose, and the in- 
continent from desire. 

(3) Purpose and desire are opposed, but desire is 
not opposed to desire in the same way as it is to pur- 
pose. 

(4) Desire, and not purpose have to do with plea- 
sure and pain. 
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2. Oupds O éreajrrov. 
_ Partly for the same four reasons it is not desire, and 
we act more quickly from anger than from desire; a 


man gives himself no time to think. cf. ‘In the heat 
of passion.” 


3. "“ANAa pay ovoe BovAnais ye, Kaizrep cvveyyus 

darvomevov. 

Purpose, in short, is concerned with things i in our 
power. — 

(1) No one but a fool would purpose the zmposszble, 
though we might wish for it, e.g. deathlessness. 

(2) We do not purpose things that depend on an- 
other (except that other is a friend who can do it for 
us). ¢.g. That a particular athlete should win. 

(3) We can only purpose the means not the end, it 
would‘be a misuse of language to say “we purpose 
to be happy,’ we can only wish for happiness, and 
then purpose what steps we think best to attain it. 


4. ovdée 6% Sofa av ein. 
(1) Opinion concerns itself with everything, even if 
it is eternal or impossible. 
(2) Opinion is divided into “false” and “ true,” 
purpose into ‘ good” and “ bad.” 


5. GAN’ ovdé rive (S0£7). 
() Nor is purpose any species of opinion more than 
opinion as a whole. 
(2) Our purpose, not our opinion on good and evil, 
make our character. 
His conduct still right, with his argument wrong. 
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(3) We form our opinion as to the best course, 
and how to take it, but when tt comes to action pur- 
pose comes in. 

(4) We praise “ correct” opinions, but we praise 
purpose in the terms “‘ duty ’’ and “‘ right.” 

(5) We purpose where we know for certain, but we 
have opinions where our knowledge is not at all cer- 
tain. 

(6) The people with the best opinions often don’t 
act up to them. 


I know what’s right, but only so, 
I never practice what I know. 


ef 5¢ mpoyiveras Soka ths mpoatpécews ovdev Stadéper. 
Qu. Has opinion no influence on purpose? Does it 
make no difference what our opinions on morals are ? 
Ans. No doubt they act and react on one another : 
but that doesn’t make them identical: and this is the 
question we are discussing. 


SUMMARY OF THE NATURE OF THE PURPOSE. 

Purpose is more a test of character than our actions 
are. . 

Purpose is neither anger, desire, wish, opinion in 
general, nor opinion in particular. 

It is voluntary, but narrower than voluntary. 

That is, it is deliberate, for it implies reason and re- 
‘flection. » 

Nay more its very name (mpd érép@y aiperoy), 
shows that it is chosen in preference to other alterna- 
tives. 


‘ 
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(Genus) voluntary + (differentia) deliberation = 
(species) purpose, z.¢., deliberate choice. 


Cuap. III. 

Deliberation.—Its objects. —The mental process. 

THE OBJECTS OF DELIBERATION. 

(1) Not such things as a fool ora madman would 
deliberate on. : 

(2) Not the eternal. e.g. i. The universe; ii. Zhe 
side and diameter are tncommensurable. 

(3) Mot about things in motion, which chance or 
mature directs in the same way. e.g. i. The sun’s 
turns (solstices). ii. The sun’s risings. 

(4) ot about things always varying. e.g. Drought 
or rain. 

(5) Not about every human matter. e.g. No Lace- 
demonian deliberates what would be the best consti- 
tution for the Scythians. 

(6) Not about what chance directs. e.g. The find- 
ing of a treasure. 


Qu. What is the use of giving this list of things 
with which deliberation has nothing to do. 

Ans. By rejecting everything that is out of our 
power, we arrive, by the exhaustive process, at the 
conclusion that deliberation is concerned with what zs 
in our power. 


Qu. What are the four efficient causes of every- 
thing ? 

Ans. 1, Nature; 2, necessity; 3, chance; 4, rea- 
son; and all that depends on man. 
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Qu. What do men deliberate about ? 

Ans. The things that “can be done by their own 
means’’; but even then: there is a limit; we don’t 
deliberate on settled and certain sciences: e.g. about 
writing, but on difficult things, whose issue is uncer- 
tain. e.g. Navigation, medicine. 


COUNSELLORS. 
‘When we distrust our own powers of judgment, 
we get others to deliberate with us.” 


ov TEpt TOV TEANDV GANA epi TOY Tpds TA TEAR. 
MEANS NOT ‘ENDS. 
The physician does not deliberate if he shall cure, 
but what means he shall take to do it. 


PROCESS OF DELIBERATION. 

Géwevos TéXos te. e.g. The cure of a patient. 

I. oxotrover Ota tivwv éotas. 2.e. What course of 
treatment will be best ? 

dua TELOvav ev patvopévou yévecOas. 1.¢e. There 
is more than one course of treatment. 

2, (i.) Sta tivos pdora kai Kdd\ALoTa éricKOTOUGL. 
t.e. Which is the best and easiest of the two? 

(ii.) 80 evos & érrureNoupévov. e.g. When it may 
be accomplished through one only ? : 

3. was dia TouTOU gota. 7.¢. By what step is the 
course of treatment chosen to be set at work ? 

4. xaxeivo Sia Tivos. 2t.e. What will lead to this 
step ? 

5. ws dv EXOwory eri rd mpa@Tov aitioy, t.e. The 

physician himself, 
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8 ev Th eipioes Exyarov éoru. t.e. Which is the last 
step in the investigation ? 


EXAMPLE. 
Qu. What is meant by comparing this to an analy- 
sis ? 
BovrAners. 
Ans. You think first what you wish for. e.g. Cure 
my patient. 
| “Bodrevors. 
(1) Then you say, ‘ What way can I bring that 
about ?” and you see you caa do it in two ways. 
(2) Which is the best of the two? Why, this is. 
(3) What steps will be necessary for the treatment 
I am going to adopt? I’ll give him certain-drugs. 
(4) How shall I give him them? I’ll write. a pre- 
scription. 


Tpoaipects. 

(5) And then the efficient cause, ‘the doctor himsel f 

is reached, the deliberation is over, when the guiding 
principle, that which purposes, is reached. 


DELIBERATION FURTHER EXPLAINED. 
Kav pev aduvdtp évrvywow, apiorayrat. 
Qu. Supposing one of the steps impossible ? 
Ans. If we are out of quinine, we try to find a sub- 
stitute. 


e 


paiveras 8 7 ev Entnats ov waca elvas Bounrevers. 
Qu. Is every investigation deliberation ? 
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Ans. Mathematical investigations are not: we do 
not act on them. 


Suvara 5é & 86 jay yévour’ ay. 

Qu. “ Possibilities”? are the subject of deliberation. 
What does this mean ? 

Ans, Either what we or our friends can do, for in 
either case the beginning is in ourselves. 

aicO@noews yap TavTa. 

Qu. Do we deliberate on everything ? 

Ans. Not on objects of perception, ¢.g. is this a 
loaf? if we did we might go or for ever. 


Bovdeurav 53 xa) mpoaiperdv Td add. 
Qu. Have deliberation and purpose the same ob- 
ject? 
Ans. We deliberate on a number of alternatives, 
and the one that we choose, i is the object of our pur- 
pose. 


TOUTO Yap TO TpoaLpovpeEvoy. 

Qu. When does deliberation cease ? 

Ans. When we have gone through all the alterna- 
tives, and: have settled what to do. When we have 
identified the efficient cause with the faculty which 
takes the lead in action. 


Ex TOV ApYalwv ToAtTELav, &S “Opnpos éwipecto. 
Qu. What scenes in Homer illustrate this process 
of deliberation ? 
Ans. The kings announcing to the people the 
course they had selected. 
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DEFINITION OF PURPOSE. 
BovXeutexn dpeEws trav ed’ Hyuiv. 
Qu. Define purpose. 
Ans. Purpose is a deliberate desire of things in our. 
power. 


Qu. “spam this definition. 

. Ovros Tov mpotatpeTod dpexrov. 

Ans. First comes desire, we place some end before 
us.. 

2. Tav ed’ npiv. 

We know that either we or our friends can accom- 
plish it; if we find we are mistaken we give up the 
‘idea of doing it. 

3. Bovrevtod. 

We deliberate on the means we must employ, and 
the worth of the end, for desire and deliberation are 
connected with one another. Desire deals with the 
end, and deliberation with the means to attain it: and 
then, if it seems good to us, we purpose. 


Cuap. IV. 
THE REAL AND APPARENT GOOD. 

It has been decided that (1) ‘‘ action”? may be volun- 
tary ; (2) that “deliberation”? as to what means 
men shall take is free; (3) “purpose” has to 
direct means and ts free; this Chapter discusses 
the question as to whether our “‘ wishes” are free 
also, are men free to choose the end as well as the 
means ? 
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THE OBJECT OF WISH. 
» BovAnots éots TOU TEXOUS. 
Qu. Are we free to choose the end? 
Ans. (1) Soxée 88 toils pev dyabod elvas. 
Plato says that we wish for what is really good. 
(2) trois Se Tod hatvouéevov ayabod. 
The Sophists that we only wish for the apparent 
good. 


THE REAL sGGOoD. 
To BovAntov tayadorv. 

Qu. What is the objection to the first theory ? 

Ans. If we really wish for the absolute good, then 
when we wish for some apparent good, it is because 
we mistake it for the absolute, and we don’t really 
wish for it at all. 

We can see that this is untrue; men do wish for 
what is bad. e.g. A drunkard wishes for drink, not 
because he mistakes it for the absolute good, but be- 
cause the temptation overcomes him. 


THE APPARENT GOOD. 
TO havopevov ayabov to BovAnrov. 

Qu. What is the objection to the second theory ? 

Ans. The Sophists who say that men wish for the 
apparent good, must admit then that men wish, just as 
their fancy moves them, so that one man may wish 
for a thing, and his neighbour for the opposite. 

e.g. One man may wish to get drunk, and another 
to keep sober, and both are in the right. 

There will be no veal standard of destre, but what 
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we wish for is just a matter of taste. Each man doing 
what is right in his own eyes. 


A MIDDLE COURSE. 
dpa daréov dmXNOs Kal Kar’ GAnOesav BournTov etvas 
tayabov, exdotw 5é Td hatvopevoy ; 
— Qu. How does Aristotle settle the difficulty ? 

Ans. There is a real object of wish fixed by nature, 
and the wise man, who is in harmony with nature, 
will see this. ° 

But men will be led away to wish for the apparent 
good. 

e.g. The really healthy man wishes for what is truly 
healthy, but the sick may not find it so. 

owep xavov cai wétpov avrav ov. 

Qu. What are the characteristics of the good man ? 
(omrovdaios) ? 

Ans. He sees the truth in all cases, “ being as it 
were the rule and measure,” while the rest of the 
world make pleasure their good, and pain their evil. 


Qu. Summarise this ? 

Ans. Some say men wish for what is really good, 
and if they wish for anything else, it is no true wish ; 
they would not do it, if they knew. But we see men 
wishing for what is bad, knowingly. 

The second theory is that men wish for what seems 
good to them, and that wishes are a matter of taste. 

This denies that there is anything good to wish for. 

Aristotle harmonises these two theories, men do 
really wish for what is bad. 
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Nevertheless nature has made a standard of good, 
and to this standard, the good man who is in uhion 
with nature, will strive. 

Aristotle appeals to our feeling on the subject, we 
feel that thete is something worth wishing for, and 
we see that some men go right and others wrong. 

CHAP. V. 

Six reasons to disprove “virtue ts voluntary and vide 
involuntary.” Habits are less voluntary than 
single acts. Actions at all events are voluntary. 

ép’ nuty Sé nal dpery, dpoiws be nal 9 xacla. 

Six REASONS TO PROVE IF VIRTUE IS VOLUNTARY, 

VICE IS VOLUNTARY ALSO. 

i. (1) The means to the end are in our power 
(2) if we have the power to perform, we must have the 
power to abstain, and vice versd. 

. It may be argued, tio one can really of his « own 
free-will be evil. 

The answer is, if the man is not the cause of his 
own actions, what is ? 

iii. Mankind believes that there is such a thing as 
free-will. 

If they did not, they would not punish or exhort. 

No one punishes you for being cold or hot. 

iv. If a man pleads he did not know it was wrong. 

The answer is he has brought it on himself by his 
mode of life; it is his fault, and not his misfortune. 

Perhaps he cannot mow cure himself; neither cah 
the man who has delirium tremens. 

v. Men censure those who have brought bodily 
diseases on themselves. 

G 
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It follows that the vices we are censured for, are 
self-caused. 

vi. Are men responsible for their conception of the 
end? or is it fixed for them by nature ? 

(1) If it is fixed by nature, virtue is as involuntary 
as vice; this men instinctively disbelieve. 

(2) If the end is fixed the means nevertheless are 
free. 

(3) We ina certain measure form our habits, and 
so are responsible for our impression of the end. 


I. THE MEANS ARE FREE. 
BovAevTa@y Oé Kai mpoatperav TaV Tmpos TO TéXOS. 

(1) Qu. What does this prove ? 

Ans. Means are the object of purpose and delibera- 
tion, and therefore, even if the end is not in our 
power, the separate acts which lead up to it are ? 

év ofs yap éd’ jut to mpdrrew, Kal To wy Tparrecv. 

(2) Qu. ‘‘ We have the power of acting well.” What 
does this prove? 

Ans. That we also have the power of zo? acting 
well, that we have it in our power to do evil, If virtue 
is voluntary, vice is so too. | 

fi 
Il. THE EFFICIENT CAUSE IS IN ‘ONESELF. 
ovdels Ex@y Trovnpos ovd axwv pdKap. 

Qu. Does any man choose evil? Is any man 
pleased to be evil, or sorry to be good? 

Ans. Man is the efficient cause of his own actions, 
what other efficient cause is there, if he is not ? and 
if he is the cause of his actions he is responsible for 
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them (et pi Exopev eis GAAas dpyas dvayayelv mapa 
Tas év nut). 


III. PUBLIC OPINION: 
rovrots 3 gouxe waptupéeicOar Kal idia bp Exdorwy Kai 
Um’ avTav TOV vomoleTOV. 
Qu. Does the general opinion make men respon- 
sible ? 
Ans. Both public opinion, and the legislators en- 
force this view in using rewards and punishments. 


kairo. dod pnt’ éd yuiv éorl, iO éxovora, ovdels 
irpotpererat irparrety. 
Qu. How does this prove that vice is voluntary ? 
Ans. No one tries to pérsuade you not to feel hot 
or cold, because they know it would be no good (ds 
eudev Hpd Epryov dy). 


IV. IGNORANCE OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
éav altios eva Song THS ayvoias. 

Qu. But suppose that a man does wrong through 
ignorance ? 

Ans. Is his ignorance self-caused, if SO. it Is no ex- 
cuse. Ifaman does wrong when he is drunk, the laws 
punish him twice as much (tots peOvoves Sera Ta 
erreur lua). 


Tod yap etipmernOfvac Kvptos: 
Qu. On what principle is this? | 
Ans. A reckless disposition takes no care: and if 
a man is of a reckless disposition it is his own fault : 
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he lives carelessly or evilly, and makes himself what ke 
is. 


tovTo Oé OfAov Ex TOV MEXETOYTMV Tpos HvTLVOdY 
ayoviav. 

Qu. What analogy can you quote for this? 

Ans. Men who are training for a trial of strength, 
practice continuously, everybody but az absolute idiot 
knows that habits will follow on particular acts: 
if a man keeps on acting unjustly he voluntarily be« 
comes unjust. 


ov piv édv ye BovrAnrat, dducos Sv wavoerat. 

Qu. How would you answer the objection, “if he 
voluntarily becomes unjust, he would be able to /eave 
off being unjust when he pleased ?” 

Ans. By another analogy. Supposing a man has 
brought on an illness by living incontinently and dis- 
obeying his physicians, though he made himself ill of 
his own free-will, he may not be able to cure himself, 
however much he wishes: he may have ruined his 
constitution. cf. ‘‘ The evil that | would not that I 
do.” 


V. VICE IS CENSURED. 
tev 87 wepi TO cHpa Kaxiay ai ed hyiv erurypa@vtas. 
Qu. ‘Vice is censured,’’ does this prove anys 
thing? 
Ans. In some bodily diseases we.=pity the sufferers, 
in some we blame them. 
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e.g. Whether a man is blind by nature, or blinc 
from over-drinking, makes a great difference. 

Therefore when we are censured for vice, it is be- 
cause men believe it was in our power to avoid it. 


VI. THE CONCEPTION OF THE END. 
THS pavracias ov Kuptot. 

Qu. Every man strives after what appears good 
in his eyes: how can he help the conceptions his 
mind forms ? 

As each man’s character is, such will be his concep. 
tion of the end of action. 

N.B. ¢avtacia. ‘A brain-image” which we re- 
ceive without any act of our own. 

Ans. 1. Either a man is the cause of his moral con- 
dition ; 2. or not. 


Exaotos éauT@ THs E£ems EoTi TwS aiTLos. 
1. If he zs the cause of his moral condition, then he 


is also responsible for his impression of what the good 
is. 


n 58 Tod TéXNous Edeots OvK avOaipetos, GAAA hovar Sez 
aotrep dypiv Eyovra. 
2. Qu. If he zs no¢ the cause of his moral condition ? 
Ans. Then virtue is a moral sight, by which a man 
judges the real good, and which cannot be learned 
from another, and which is @ gift of nature (edduta). 


Qu. If this is true, what would it prove ? 
Ans. That both vice and virtue are involuntary. 
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70 8¢ avrov év tats mpakecs Kai ef 7) ev TO TédEL, 

Qu. What is Aristotle’s final position ? 

Ans, Either the end is fixed for us by nature, or 
not. 

(1) If it is not fixed by nature: we are responsible 
for choosing a wrong end. 

(2) If it is fixed by nature, then we are free to take 
or abstain from the means that lead to this end. 

In either case vice zs as voluntary as virtue. 


Trav éEewv cuvairsos Tas avToi éopev. 
In either case, we have some share in forming our 
habits, and from them we get our conception of the 
end. 


SUMMARY OF ARISTOTLE’S POSITION ON VIRTUE. 

1. yévos. The genus has been roughly described. 
&£éis. They are habits. v. IL, v. 

2. wecotyres. They are meay states. . II., vi. 

3. That acts that produce them, and that their own 
nature makes them, tend to reproduce these acts. 

4 €f Hiv wai éxovoros. v. this chapter. 

5. Regulated by right reason. v. ch. iv. of this 
book. 


HABITS ARE NOT AS VOLUNTARY AS A€TIONS. 

ovy dpoiws dé at mpakes Exovorol eios nai at Eas, 

Qu. In what sense are habits voluntary ? 

Ans. We can control our actions from their com- 
mencement to the end. 

But we can only control our habits a¢ first, each 
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— little increase being imperceptible. («af &xaora 7 


apocbeats ov yva@pimos.) Our habits are voluntary, in 
the sense that it was once in our power to adopt or 
not to adopt the course that led to them. 

Therefore it was of our own free will that"we are 
subject to them. 


Qu. Summarise this ? | 
If virtue is voluntary, vice is so too. 

Men believe that there is free-will. and treat one an- 
another accordingly, as a man can make his body un- 
healthy, so he can his soul. 

Man may not wish to be evil, but if he acts badly 
there comes a point where he is helpless to do better. 

At all events if man cannot help his nature he can 
help his individual acts, and these re-act on his nature. 

If the inducements of pleasure, anger, or desire are 
too strong for him, it is his own fault: if he were com- 
pelled to do them they would be painful to him and not 


pleasant. v. p. 81. 


CHAP. VI. 
Here commences an account of the different virtues, Vv. 
Catalogue of the Virtues, Bk. I. Courage ts 
first treated of. .The Object. of Courage. 
rov poRov épilovras mpoocdoxiay Kakod. 
Qu. What is that we fear ? 
Ans. All evils, e.g., poverty, disease, friendlessness, 
and death. 


évia wal Set poBeicOar nai narov. 
Qu. Is courage shown in defiance of all evils ? 


+: 
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Ans. The courageous man fears some evils, such as 
loss of reputation: it is only the shameless man who 
does not. A man should fear disgrace for his wife 
and children: nor should he be of good courage if he. 
is going to be scourged. 


Aéyerat 8’ bro Tivwy avdpeios Kata petapopay. 
Qu. Why dg you call the fearless man brave ? 
Ans. He has acertain /s#eness to the brave, for they 

both are fearless. 


aX ovd 6 trepi tadra agpoBos avopeios. 
Qu. Is the man, who is fearless where he ought, 
brave ° 
Ans. A man shouldn’t fear poverty, or anything that 
comes not fram vice, or by one’s own instrumentality, 
but nevertheless, though a man is fear/ess in loss of 
fortune, he may not be drave in battle. 


poBeporaroy 8 6 Odvatos, wépas yap. 
Qu. With. what fears is a brave man concerned ? 
Ans. About the greatest of all dangers ; and death 
is greatest of all; for there is nothing beyond, either 
good or bad far the dead. | 


ov8é mept Odvatov tov év Travel. 
Qu. Is the brave man concerned with all kinds of 
death ? | 
dns. Only with the noblest death, death in war, 
where the noblest and greatest danger is. The proof 
of this is that states and sovereigns reserve their hon: 
ours for this kind of courage. 
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dvdpilovras év ols éotiv adn i} Kadov 76 arroOaveiv, 

Qu. Define courage. 

Ans. Brave men put forth their courage where there 
is room for prowess, or where to die is noble. 


éy tais tovavtats POopais dubérepov brdpyet. 
Qu. Why does death at sea, or by disease, give no 
room for courage ? 
Ans. Aristotle’s definition excludes them: (1).there 
is no room for prowess; (2) nor for a noble death. 
Yet the brave man meets it without fear, and not 
like the seamen, whose experience keeps up their 
heart. 
(All Evils) Fearful Things. 
——_— + > 
Ought to be feared. Ought not to to be feared. 
r 4 - | r + _ 
Disgrace, insult, envy, | Death, poverty, sickness. 
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In battle. Not in battle. 
(courage) 


Qu. Summarise this. 

Ans. Aristotle says that the sphere in which cour. 
age displays itself is the encountering evils, but not 
all evils: for some we ought to fear, such as disgrace. 

Some we ought not to fear, but as there is no room 
for personal prowess, and the death is not noble: we 
do not call men brave who are fearless in them. It is 
only brave to die on the battlefield. Aristotle then 
has a wrong fearlessness, a right fearlessness, and’ 
courage. 


go 


The brave man then will fear some things, not fear 


others, and on the battle-field he will show bravery. 


CuHapP, VII. 
Fear ts further spoken of : and the character of the 
brave man, and of the men in the extremes. 


6 & avdpelos avéxtAneros as dvOpwros. 

Qu. Do all men fear alike, ta xat’ dv@pwrov. 

Ans. Compare the previous chapter, and you will 
see the different kinds of fearlessness: and which 
the brave man has. 

Some dangers he must fear, such as an earthquake, 
unless he is mad. But though he fears he will meet 
them when reason orders him. 


Aéyomwev O€ Te nal brép dvOpwrov. 
Qu. What is the attitude of the brave man towards 
supernatural evils ? 
Ans. There are some evils which are exceedingly 
fearful ; these everyone in his senses fears. 


Tov KaXov Evexa’ TovTO yap TéXoS THS apes. 

Qu. What is the end, the perfection of courage ? 

Ans. The end of the habit is the end of each action 
which the habit prompts. 

The end of courage is ‘‘the noble,” and each 
courageous act will have for its end the noble. 

We define each thing according to its end ; andthe 
act is marked out by possessing the characteristic, for 
the sake of which it 1s done. 


~a- 


QI 


- That is, if an act was not noble, we shouldn’t call it 
courageous, and therefore nobility must be the end of 
courage. 


THE BRAVE MAN AND THE COWARD. 
gore 5¢ waAXov Kal Hrrov tadta hoBeic bat, 

Qu. Contrast the behaviour of the brave man and 
those who err on the side of fear. 

Ans. 1. The excessive in fear, fears (1) more than 
he ought, (2) when, (3) how he ought not, (4) he fears 
where no fears is, but the brave man, though he fears 
as he ought, encounters fears at the call of what is. 
noble: the coward Is faint-hearted : the brave man of 
good courage. 

2. The deficient in fear, like the Celts, fears neither 
the waves or earthquake, and is mad. 


THE BRAVE MAN AND THE RASH MAN. 
dpoiws 5é xai epi ta Oapparéa. 
Qu. Contrast the brave man and those who err on 


- the side of confidence ? 


Ans. (1) The deficient in confidence = the exces- 
sive in fear. 

(2) The excessive in confidence is a boaster who 
makes a pretence of bravery and imitates the brave 
man in such points as he can. 

Many of the fool-hardy are blusterers (O@pacvdetXou), 
before danger they are headlong, in danger they hold 
aloof, while the brave men are keen in action and 
calm before it. cf. 


! 


m ee we Ue 
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The young man’s wrath is like straw on fire, 
Like red-hot steel is the old man’s tre. 


In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility. 


parakia To hevyeww Ta eritrova, 
Qu. What does Aristotle think of SUICIDE? 
Ans. To fly from love, poverty, or any other ill, is 
the part not of a brave man, but of a coward. 


Qu. Summarise this? | 

Ans. Some things are too fearful for man to bear: 
some evils are natural, and here the brave man will 
act as he oyght, neither being deficient in confidence 
like the coward, nor will he be deficient in fear like 
the Celts. 

The brave man is not like the man who exceeds in 
fear, he keeps up a good heart: nor does he exceed 
in confidence, like the man who tries to imitate him: 
he is quiet and calm before danger, but in danger he 
is quick. cf. 

Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Bravery aims at the noble, and each brave act that 

is done is called brave because it is noble. 


Cuap. VIII. 
Five other forms of bravery beside the true one. 


Erepat kata wévte TpOTrOVs. 
WHaT ARE THESE FIVE FORMS? 
I. The: Political, (1) which aims at honour, (2) 
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prompted by fear. II. Of experience. III. Of passion. 
IV. Of the sanguine. V. Of ignorance. 


I. 4 TOT LED 50 a6 nat Sua Karod dpeEu. 

Qu. What is the best kind of these likenesses to 
courage ? 

- Ans. The Political (1) when it comes 8 dperny, 
from a sense of honour to win what is noble, to avoid 
what is base. cf. 

He taught them honour, virtue’s bashfultiess. 

Hector is afraid of the contempt of Polydamas, Dio- 
mede of Hector’s triutiph. 

Lord Percy sees me fall. 

(2.) pevryovres ov TO aiaypov adAG TO AVITNpOV. 

There is another kind of courage which is prompted 
by fear. 

Hector threatens to throw those who skulk to the 
dogs. 

The Persians flog their soldiers into battle. 

Some draw them up in front of trenches. 

Il. 4) éurecpla 9 wept Exacta. 

Qu. What is the second likeness to courage ? 

Ans. Experience in war, and for this reason So» 
crates thought courage a science. 

Soxé: yap elvat TOA Keva TOD TrOAELOU: 

The professed soldier is used to the terrors of war, 
he has good arms and armour and knows how to de- 
fend himself: but if he finds he is over-matehed he 
runs away. 

Strep xamrl tw “Eppaty cuvéBn. 
At the betrayal of Coronea the troops turtied out 
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cowards, the citizens died in its defence (ra moXuTiKa 
pévovra) in the Hermzum, an open spot in the city. 


III. «ai rov Oupodv & eri riv avipelav éripépovary. 

Qu. What is the third likeness to courage ? 

Ans. Passion, where a man rushes on his enemies, 
like a wild beast on those who wound him: this man 
is pugnacious (“dyepos) not brave. 

Notice for this the various quotations from Homer 
describing his heroes moved with passion. 


dia 46 aos. 
Qu. Is it right to feel passion ? 
Ans. Yes: if we don’t act on it alone, like the ass 
who won’t leave his food, or the beasts who fight, be- 
cause they can’t hide. 


Sia TO KaNov. 
Qu. Does the brave man feel passion ? 
Ans. Passion co-operates with him (6 Oupds ovvepye? 
avrois). 
But when the blast of war blows in your ears, 
Then irhitate the action of the tiger. 
Passion is most physical of all the likenesses to 
courage ; when it is accompanied by a proper purpose, 
or a proper motive, it is courage. 


IV. o¥8e 8% ot evérmides dvres avdpetor. 

Qu. What is the fourth likeness to courage ? 
Ans. The courage of the Sanguine: they have ex- 
perienced the same before, and they expect to con- 
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quer when they find that they are mistaken, they do 
not fight to the last. 
The brave man endures not only what zs fearful, 


. but also what appears so, and therefore the brave man 


shows best in sudden dangers, where courage must 
come from habit and not from preparation. Even the 
drunken are Sanguine. 


V. avipetos 88 haivovtas nai of dyvoodvres. 

Qu. What is the fifth likeness to courage ? 

Ans. The courage of ignorance, when men are de- 
ceived as to the danger. eg. The Argives attacked 
the Spartans, thinking they were Sicyonians, and fled 
when they found out their mistake. 

He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 


CONTRAST THE FIVE FORMS OF COURAGE. 
I. (1) Political, whose aim is honour is nearest 
to the true courage whose aim is the noble, for hon- 
our is the stamp of nebility: the sign that your fel- 


 low-men recognise your worth. 


(2) The bad political courage is prompted by fear 
and not by honour. 

Il. The courage of experience shows men often that 
there is no danger, and teaches them how to defend 
themselves : soldiers are often more warlike than the 
brave are. 

III. The couraye of passion differs from real cour- 
age In that it is not aroused by the noble, but by pain 
or hope of revenge. 

IV. The courage of the sanguine differs from real 
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courage, because it comes not from a determination 
to bear danger, but from over-estimating one’s power. 

V. The courage of ignorance, which is worse than 
that of the sanguine, it comes from under-valuing 
the danger, they have no self-confidence (a@£:@pa), and 
so make no stand at all, as the sanguine do. 


CuHap, IX. 


Courage involves loss of all—therefore tt 1s most 
noble—thts nobility is tts reward. 


T@ 8) ta AUTNPG Hrropéverw avdpetoe NEyovrat. 
Qu. What quality is it makes a brave man? 
Ans. A brave man bears himself as he ought, both 
in circumstances to inspire terror and confidence. 
Though he is not a blusterer and boaster, still we 
call him brave because he faces what is paznful. 


+0 Kata THv avdpeiay TéXos HOU, rd TeV KUKAD OB’ 
agaviteo Oa. 

Qu. Is courage only a grand enduratce of pain? 

Ans. The brave mah leaves everything behind him, 
the greater his virtue the happier he is and the 
sweeter his life: it 1s worse for him to die and so 
nobler for him to do it: and this nobility is his ‘‘ ex- 
ceeding great reward.’”’ (ro «adob evexa, tobTo yap 
téXog THs aperjs). cf. | 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not hotiour more. 


But honour calls with strength like steel : 
He put the vision by. 
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TOUS TUKTALS TO TéAOS HOU. 
Qu. To what can you compare the brave man’s 
wounds and death, and the end for which he strives? 
Ans. To the blows and toil of the boxer, and the 
crown for which he fights. 


ov 57) év amdoais Tats apetats 7d jdéws evepryety: | 

Qu. Is all virtue pleasant ? 

Ans. In some virtues, courage especially, it is im- 
possible to find pleasure in the acts: it is the end that 
makes it worth while to go through the acts, which zz 
themselves are disagreeable. 


tov Biov pos pixpa Képdn kaTadXXaTrovras. 
Qu. Will men of true courage be the best soldiers ? 
Ans. No, for two reasons. | 
(1) They may not have the experience. 
(2) They will not be ready to fling their life away — 
on every quarrel, but only where it is noble to do so. 


tl & early, ov xarerdy tury ye weptdaBew ex TOV 
elpnLeverv. 
Qu. Give an outline of courage. 


ESSAY ON COURAGE. 
Courage is concerned with what inspires‘ fear 
and confidence. 
There are some things that a man ought not to fear, 
and yet he is not brave for not fearing them: there 
are some things too that he should fear. 


The brave man does not run into unnecessary dan- 
H 
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ger, or for an inadequate reason, but only where hon- 
our calls him, and in the most terrible of all dangers, 
where he has actively to encounter death on the field 
of battle. 

There are five kinds of courage which are of the 
true courage, but which are often mistaken for it, 
some are more noble than others. 


A brave act is only btave when done as a brave man 
would do it, that is with a noble motive, and this 
noble motive is at once the mark of true courage, 
and its sole reward. 


The brave man is pained at dying, the more as his 
virtue makes life so well worth having, and his sacri- 
fice is so much the greater: it is not recklessness, or 
ignorance of the value of life; it is not cowardice, like 
the suicide who flies from pain, but knowing full well 
the pleasantness of life, he lays it down, tasting to the 
full the pain of death, to lay hold of the end, which is 
a sufficient recompense to him, the noble. 


Calling up to the Greek mind, though with far 
deeper admiration, the picture of the athlete, who, 
through blows and pain, strives for the crown of 
olive. : 


CHaP.. X, 


Courage and temperance—Vurtues of the trrattonal— 
Temperance concerned with bodtly pleasure—only 
with one kind of bodily pleasure—that only in 
certain parts. 
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Soxodat yap TaY adoywv pepav. 
Qu. What are the virtues of the irrational parts ? 
Ans. Courage and temperance. 


Qu. What is the sphere of temperance ? 
Ans. Pleasure and pain; or rather nearly altogether 
with pleasure. 


SinpncOwaayv 8é ai yuyvKai Kai at copatixai. 

Qu. With what pleasures is temperance concerned ? 

Ans. Pleasure may be divided into mental and 
bodily. 

With intellectual pleasures such as ambition and 
love of learning the body has nothing to do, and nei- 
ther has temperance: nor does it touch gossip and 
trifling. 


BODILY PLEASURES. 


Not concerned with Temperance. 
wept 5é ras cwpareKas ein dv 7 owppoctrn. 
Qu. With what bodily pleasures is temperance un- 
concerned ? , | 
Ans. Three senses, sight, hearing, smell. 


ot yap yalpovres Tots Ska THs Brews. 
Men may rejoice too much or too little in form, 
colour and painting, but we don’t call them temperate 


or intemperate. 

| opotws 5é Kat év rots wept TH axon. 

4 Though a man rejoices too much in sweet sounds, 
or in hearing plays, we don’t call.him intemperate. 


tao 
ovde TOUS TeEpi THY OopNHY. 
Those are not intemperate who take pleasure in 
the scent of roses, incense, and perfumes. — 
a TAHVY KaTA cumBEeBnKEs. 
The smell of food may by association call up ideas 
of gluttony. 


ovde Tots AAAoLs Cwors. 
Qu. Do animals have pleasure in these three ? _ 
Ans. None, except incidentally : the dogs rejoice in 
the sme// of the hare, because it makes them aware of 
_its presence: and the-lion in the /owzng of the ox, be- 
cause he hopes to eat it. 


Concerned with Temperance. 


Ov kat Ta Nowra Coa Kowwve}l. , 
Qu. With which pleasures has temperance to do? 
Ans. Such as the animals share. ’ 
467 Kai yedoes. 
Taste is perhaps altogether employed in discrimi- 
nating flavours. 
Tov ddpuyya paxpdtepov yepavoy. 
Temperance is almost wholly confined to touch. 
Compare the story of the man who wished for a throat 
longer than a crane, 
ai érhevOepimtaras adnpnvras. , 
And from the pleasures of touch you must take away 
the most liberal. No one calls a man intemperate for 
taking too much pleasure in gymnastics. 


Io! . 


7d 8% ToLvovTots Yaipev kat pddiota ayarrav Onpswdes. 
Qu. What makes intemperance one of the worst 

_ vices ? | 
Ans. It is am over-indulgence in animal plea- . 
sures, : 


. SPHERE OF TEMPERANCE. 
wep) j8ovas 8¢ Kad ras Adwas ob wdoas 


r—— 7 
2. Pain (frrov 5 nal wep) ras Adwas) Pleasure. 
3-°r ——— 45 
Mental Bodily. 
he poet 5. 6° 4 
Intellectual. Gossip, etc. 6. Hearing, smell, sight ; 7, 
r penelaieny _ taste; 8, touch, 


9. r- —_——— ——-7 
Liberal. (¢.g. gymnastics). Ill-liberal. 


Love of learning, etc. 


Qu. Summarise this ? 

Ans. t. The sphere of temperancé is pleasure and 
pain. | 

2. It has little or nothing to do with pain. 

3. Pleasures are divided into mental and bodily. 

4. Mental are of two classes. | 

5. Bodily are those of the five senses. 

6. Hearing, smell, and sight, are only incidentally 
connected with intemperance. _ 

7. Taste is to discriminate flavours. 

8. Touch, the lowest of all the senses, is the sphere 
of temperance. 

g. And only touch in certain parts, such as the 
gullet, not touch as.a whole, as in gymnastics. 
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Cuap. XI. 


Natural destres—acqutred destres—contrast of the 
brave and temperate—the pain of the intemperate 
—the character of the temperate. 


at wev xowval Soxoddw elvat, at & td1o1 eae ériberos. 
@u. Into what two classes are desires divided ? 
Ans. (1) Into those that are shared by all. ' 
(2) Into those that.are peculiar and acquired, though 
these last have natural promptings. 


ev ev ovv Tais huatKais émvOupiacs OXlyou dapTavovct 
kal éd ev, eri TO Wreiov. 
Qu. What form does error take in natural desire ? 
Ans. Only ome, and that is excess. cf. yaorpt- 


papyov. 


Qu. What form does error take in acquired tastes? 

Ans. (1) Rejoicing in wrong things (wont ydp). 

(2) Or if the objects of desires are right, then the © 
time and mode are wrong. 


wept dé Tas Abmas avy oTep emi THs avopeias. 
Qu. Contrast the brave man and the temperate in 
their attitude towards pain. 
Ans. The brave man endures pain. 
The temperate does not feel pain because he does 
not obtain pleasure. 


\ 


tHv NUTHV Se Trove. avTA n HSOVT. — 
Qu. Why is the intemperate wrong for feeling 
pain ? 
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Ans. The intemperate yields so much to his desire 
for pleasure, as to prefer it to all else ; and thus plea-. 
sure makes his pain (wera AvTNsS yap 7H éreOupia). 


wéppw av ein Tod avOpwrros elvas. 
Qu. Is there anyone who takes pleasure in nothing: 
a man to whom one thing is the same as another ? 
Ans. Even the animals distinguish their foods. Such 
insensibility is not human. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE TEMPERATE MAN. 

1. He is pained at what pleases the intemperate. 

2. The absence of a pleasant thing does not pain 
him. 
3. What is conducive to health he likes in modera- 
tion. | 

4. And such other pleasures as are not contrary to 
what is noble, and net beyond his means. 


Qu. Summarise this ? 

Ans. Some desires are common, and in these the 
only form of error is in excess. 

Some are acquired, and these may be wrong in 
themselves, or in the way they are gratified. 

The temperate man does bear pain bravely, but 
does not feel it when his desires are unsatisfied, while 
_ the intemperate is so swayed by his desires, that 
pleasure makes his pain. 


CHAP. XII, 
Is cowardice as voluntary as temperance—(1) as a@ 
habit—(2) tn stngle acts desive resembles a child. 
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_ €xovai 58 paAXov goixev 4) axodacia THs SeNlas. 


WuicH IS THE LEAST VOLUNTARY, INTEMPERANCE 
OR COWARDICE? | 


SdEeve S dv oby spolws éxovavov 7 Secdia elvas tole 
Kal” Exactov. 


Cowardice is less voluntary in single acts. 

(1) Because intemperance comes from pleasure,. 
and cowardice from pain: and pain upsets and destroys 
our natural balance. 

(2) There is no danger in getting used to pleasure, 
but there is in becoming accustomed to pain. 


ovels yap érvOupet axéractos elvat. 


Temperance is less voluntary as a habit. | 

(1) Because each of the single acts’ are pleasant. 

’ (3) But no one wishes to be intemperate as a: 
habit. / 


THE INTEMPERATE AND THE CHILD. 
70 0 Svopa tis dxoXaclas Kai él tas Tadicas dpap- 
Tlas pepopev’ Eyouct yap Tiva omoLtoTnTa. 

@u. How can the term intemperance be applied 
suitably to the errors of children ? 

. Ans. That which yearns for what is disgraceful, and. 
grows apace, ought to be chastened: and desire and 
a child are both like this. 

If the desires are ‘allowed to grow they trample out 
reason : so desire ought to be taught to obey the rea- 
son, as a boy should live by his tutor’s rule. cf. [., 
xiii, p. 27. . | 
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- SUMMARY OF TEMPERANCE. 


Is temperance concerned with pleasure and pain? 
With one pleasure of the body, touch, and that only 


in certain parts; the pleasures of the mind, and the’ 


other bodily pleasures are not concerned with temper- 
ance. | 

With pain—not in the sense of endurance, but that 
the temperate man has his desires so under control 


that he does not feel the pain of them when unsatis- | 


fied. 

How ts intemperance like childish error? Both 
children and desires need correction ; both must obey 
a superior, for when left unguided they yearn for what 
is disgraceful ‘and grow apace. 


SUMMARY OF BOOK III. 


TREATISE ON THE VOLUNTARY. 


Why should we discuss the voluntary ? You can- 
not blame or praise what is involuntary, nor can you 
punish or reward. 

Is Aristotle speaking with a deep philosophic view ? 
He does not touch on the ceaseless but invisible chain 
of causes, by which man may be bound to the wheel 
of destiny. | 

Does he speake ltke a jurist ? He divides all actions 
into classes: force will make our actions involuntary, 
and if there is no force, then ignorance; providing 
that it is ignorance of particulars. 

Ignorance of general principles is no excuse at all. 
If a man knows what he is doing, then we must con- 


ra 
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sider the circumstances of the case, and see if he has 
any excuses to offer (mixed actions). This division of 
actions is practically used to-day in every trial in a 
Court of Justice, and in every-day life. 

It is a maxim of law that ignorance of the law does 
not excuse, everyone is supposed to know the law. 


Purpose, 

What has purpose to do with the voluntary? A 
purpose is a deliberate exercise of choice ; it implies 
more than the voluntary, a settled steady determina- 
tion to take certain means to reach certain ends, and 
_ with those ends in view. 

There must be purpose to determine virtue. 

What has purpose been compared with ? With pas- 
Sion, desire, wish, and opinion, but there are many 
reasons why it should be none of these, though it may 
be prompted by all of them. 


Deliberation. 

Since, purpose ts a deliberate choice, what ts de- 
liberation? Deliberation is a consideration of the 
best way to reach our end: we only deliberate on 
what is in our power, if any of the means are out of 
our power deliberation stops. 

When our course 1s settled, then we purpose. 


The object .of wish. 

Ave our wishes free? Can we help what we wish 
for: is it my fault if 1 am colour-blind, and take for 
red what all the world sees blue; don’t I really wish 
for blue all the time ? 
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Is good only apparent? \s a thing good only be- 
cause men happen to think it so? 

Is there a real good? \s right and wrong immut- 
able ; can we say in all circumstances, in all cases, “ It 
is better to be just than unjust, it is better to be pure 
than impure’? | 

' How does Aristotle harmonise these two tdeas ? 
‘There is an absolute good, though some men may not 
see it: yet the wise man that is in harmony with 
nature can say, ‘“‘I know that there is an absolute 
good. 13 

Is virtue voluntary, and vice involuntary { P 

It is against this theory that Aristotle contends ; that 
anyone could give the answer, “ Virtue and vice are 
alike involuntary,” he regards as utterly out of the 
question. 

What arguments does he advance to prove vice ts 
voluntary? At any rate each individual action is in 
our power ; we can say ‘‘I have power ‘to put out my 
hand or not.” 

Does no one really wish to be evil? Then why. is 
he so, what compels him ? | 

lL am the victim of circumstances. No one should 
yield to circumstances ? | 

‘What ts Aristotle's position? All through it is an 
appeal to instinctive belief: a simple looking at the 
social and political state of the question. 

Praise and blame are given to what is voluntary: 
we purpose, deliberate, and wish. We can help our 
wishes, otherwise we should not be blamed for them 
when wrong: who blames physical misfortunes ? 
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‘There is a flaw in the reasoning, that denies free- 
will, though no reason can show where. Make. that 
-plea before a judge. Do it insolently and you are ' 
condemned. Do it in earnest and you are placed in 
a madhouse.”’ | 
Say that we cannot help our wishes. At all events 
we can our acts, and these form our habits, and so in - 
the end influence our wishes. 
If vice ts involuntary, so ts virtue? To accept the 
dilemma would be to upset the whole fabric of life, to © 
.do away with right and wrong, to reject the whole ex- 
perience and belief of all mankind. 
This Aristotle considers as a “reductio ad absur- 
dum,” which need not even be alluded to. 
For the Summary of Courage and Temperance v. 


Pp. 97—FOI, 103—105. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN BOOKs III. AND IV. 
Book IV. carries on from Book III. the account of 
the virtues. 


BOOK IV. 
Liberality—Magnip cence—High-Mindedness—Ambt- 
tion—Gentleness—Friendliness—Truthfulness— 
Wit—Shame. 


CuHaAp. I.—LIBERALITY. 

The meaning of Prodigal—The Liberal—Remarks on 
Liberality—Two types of Prodigality—Stingt- 
ness— Relative harmfulness of the two vices. 

Sphere of Liberality. 

mrept Séow xpnudtov cal Appi, wadrov O ev rH Sdoas. 

Qu. Since this is the Sphere of liberality, define 
' property. 

Ans. Property is all those things whose value can 
be measured in money. 

Two Meanings of * Prodigal.” 
I. TOUS yap axparéss Kal eis dxoNaciav Satravnpovs 
aowrTous Kadouper: 

The greater number of prodigals are intemperate, 
for they give away their money, without a thought of 
the noble, and they incline to pleasure: so the word 
has come to have this meaning. cf. ‘And spent 
his substance in riotous living.” 

_ Real Meaning of * Prodigal.” 

2. Bodrerat yap aowros elvas 6 &y Te Kaxdv Exov TO 

POelpew rhv ovoiay. 

The proper sense of prodigal is one who brings him- 
self to destruction : since to waste the means of living 
is in a way self-destruction. 
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Compare ypious and «thats. 
Xphocs is spending and giving. 
Krhows receiving and keeping. 


THE LIBERAL MAN, 


What is the character of the liberal man ? . 
Aus. THS yap apeTAs padrrAov Td ev TroLEtv f TO ED 
TWHOVELY., | 
Liberality consists in giving rather than in abstain. 
ing from taking, for virtue is rather active than pas- | 
sive. 
{1) @PérAspou. (2) Tou Karod evexa. '(3) radra 7déws. 


“ 


What further points are there ? 

(1) The liberal are useful, and therefore this virtue 
is a favourite one. | 

(2) Their motive is noble, as in all the virtues. 

(3) They give gladly. cf. “‘ Not grudgingly, or of 
necessity.” Counting a noble action as worth more 
than money. 

Asking favours. 
ove av etn Se 08d airntiKos. 

The liberal man is not inclined to asking favours: a 

man who benefits will not over-lightly receive a bene- 


fit. 
Looking after one’s Property. 


ovde apednoe: TOV idiwv. 
No neglect of property: for it is this which enables 
him to benefit others: a right receiving must be inci- 
dental to a right giving. 
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Indiscriminate Charity. 
ovde Tois TUxXovGs Swcet. 
Liberality is not indiscriminate. 
Thinking last of himself. 
TO yap pt) emriBrErrew ep’ éavrov énevOeplov. 

If anything the gift is too great, and too little left to 

be given. 
' The will for the deed. 

Kata THY ovaiav S 4 €XevOepiorns NéyeTat. 

A gift must be judged by the property of the giver, © 
- not by its value. cf. ‘She hath cast in all that she 
hath.” ' 


REMARKS ON LIBERALITY. 
Self-made Men. 


“Qu. What general remarks can be made on 
liberality ? 

Ans. érevOepta@repor dé vas Soxodowy ot wn ernodpe- 
vol GAAG TrapadaBovrTes THY dvotav. 

Those who inherit wealth don’t know what poverty 


is: a man values what he has produced ; like parents 
and poets. 


Nice people are always poor. 
éyxanev Tae TH TUYN OTL of padtoTa aELos OvTEs Harora 
WNOUTOUGLD. 


“Nice people are always poor,” ‘‘ to care for money 
is the way. to have it.” 
And who is poor as happens always. 
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A bad hand at a bargain. 
ebKow@vnros eis ypnwara. 
A liberal man can be taken in, for he does not 
reverence money: he would sooner spend too much 
than too little. 


The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so. 


Wealthy or Wise ?. 
TH Sipovidyn ovK apedxopevos. 


“It is better to be wealthy than wise ; for the wise - 


sit at the tables of the rich.” So said Simonides. 


PRODIGALITY. 
Unmixed evil destroys itself. 
Ta pev odv Ths dowtias ob mdvu cuvdudterat. 

Qu. What are the vices of prodigality ? 

Ans. Excess in giving, defect in receiving: they 
don’t often exist together: for the latter soon leaves 
nothing to give. 

First type of prodigal. 
évrel 6 ye tovodros SdFecev av od pixp@ Berriov elvac 
Tov aveXevGépou. 

This prodigal, who excels in giving, has all the ele- 
ments of liberality ; age and poverty will cure him of 
his excess, and then, as his vice is not from a bad dis- 
position but only from folly, he will become liberal. 

Second type of prodigal. 
Anwrexot yivovrat bia Td BovNec Oar avarioxesy. 

This prodigal is grasping: his means are exhausted, 

and he replenishes his resources from any quarter. 
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TO pnOev rod Kadod ppovriter. 
He cares nothing for what is noble, and will receive 
in a mean way. 
He gives away wrongly to flatterers and those who 
get him pleasure. 


Weakness is akin to Wickedness. 
Avo Kai adxdXdactor abtayv eiciv of Todo. 
The consequence of this is ‘most of them become i in- 
temperate. 
Prodigality then may be cured. 


ILLIBERALITY. 


Incurable. 
4 O dverevOepia aviards éoruy. 
(1) Old age and every kind of weakness seem to 
make men sordid. | 
(2) It is more natural than prodigality ; the majority | 
of men are stingy. 
It is wide-spread, and has many forms. 


Two kinds of Illiberality. 
év Sucl yap ovoa, THT édArEes THs Socews. 
I. pesdwdoi, thrifty ; yAtoypos, tight-fingered; xip- 
Prces, mean ; are actuated by the following motives :— 
1. Proper feeling and a wish to avoid what is base. 
‘2. Don’t take lest they might have to make a re- 
turn (skinflint). 


II. The Parasite. 
TH uTepBoAT THs AnYrews. 
mapvoBooxot (who keep houses of ill-fame), roxcorai 
. I 
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(usurers) on small sums at large interest. The gain 
of all these is disgraceful, and for small sums. 

Under this head is included «uBeuvrjs (dicer), 
Awmrodurns (cut-purse), and AyoTHs (thief), 

Live like a Prince. 

Exceptions. We do not call tyrants prodigals, be- 
cause their resources are inexhaustible : nor do we call 
robbers on a large scale sordid. e.g. Those who sack 
cities. 


Political Economy v. Natural Instinct, 
peetCov Te yap €oTs KaKOV THS aowTias. 

Qu. Is illiberality worse than prodigality ? 

Ans. In rare cases it may be, when a man flings 
away his money because he is young, and does not yet 
know its evil. 

But in most cases a prodigal is intemperate ; and 
his selfishness leads him to be as grasping as the most 
sordid. 

Avarice by saving at all events does not waste, while 
it benefits others by the accumulation of capital: the 
prodigal should not be excused on the ground that ‘‘ it 
is good for trade,” because waste is never good’ for~- 
trade, and because he spends his money on unworthy 
objects. Yet there is no doubt that men hate the one 
vice far worse than the other. The benefit saving 
may do is not seen; while the vice of prodigality looks 
so like generosity. 


Qu. Summarise this? 
Ans. The character of the liberal man is to give 
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not recklessly, but with a due consideration of the ob- 
ject, and yet not to calculate too closely; rather to 
give too much than too little. He gives gladly and 
with a noble object: but yet he has no fastidious dis- 
’ like to take what is his own, seeing that thus he will 
be most useful. His disposition shows itself in action, 
it is easier to abstain from taking than to give. 

Men notice that this kind of person is rarely rich, 
that he may be taken in in a bargain, for it is better 
to be cheated than to be sordid ; it is better to be wise 
than wealthy. 

-The prodigal is of two sorts; one who is merely 
reckless in the flush of youth; and the ether who 
doesn’t care what he spends supposiag it is for his 
own pleasure, nor does he care > where or how he gets 
his money. 

The stingy man is a horrible character, it may be that 
he never spends a sixpence on anyone, or because he 
would make profit out of his dearest friend, ‘ ‘gather 
nettles on his mother’s grave.” 

The skinflint may be less harmful than the prodigal, 
but he is by far the most hateful. 


CHAP. II.—-MAGNIFICENCE. 

Meaning of magnificence.—Proportion of, object of, | 

occasion of the expense—the vulgar—the petty. 
minded. 


Meaning of the Name, 
év peyé0es 1rpérovea Sardavn éativ. 


Qu. What is magnificence? 
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Ans. A befitting expenditure on a great scale, as its: 
hame signifies: it differs from liberality both in 
amount and in the effect produced. 


Expenditure should be relative. 
To Oe péyeBos mpos tt. 

Qu. Does the magnificent man always spend as 
much as possible ? 

Ans. His expenditure is relative to his own position, 
the circumstanees of the case, and the object. 

e.g. There is not the same expense to a citizen 
who fits out a trireme, as the leader of a saered expe- 
dition. 


‘Taste. 
TO mpémov yap sivaras Oewpioat Kal Sarravijca: meyada 
ELL EADS. 

Qu. Is there anything needed but spending 
money to be magnificent ? 

Ans: Good taste, which tells you how to produce 
the best effect: that the’ expense may be worthy 
of the result, and the result of the expense: and 
_also to spend gladly and with no very close cal- 
culation. 


What to spend money on. 
ovuyap ) avTy adpeT) KTHpaTOS Kal Epyou. 
He aims to produce a great result: not what will 
be worth most, but what is great and noble and 
striking. | 
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Occasions for Magnitficence. | 
ofov el trou xopnyery olovras Setv Aapmpas q Tpinpayeiv 
7 Kal EOTLAV THV TOALY. 

Qu. On what occasions will the magnificent display 
bis virtue ? ! 

Ans. Public,—It was the.custom for wealthy citi- 
zens to take upon themselves such offices, as equipping 
‘atrireme, the expense of putting a play on the stage, 
paying the cost of an embassy or a sacred procession : 
these were occasions for the display of magnificence. 

A man to do this should be well-born and rich, if he 
were not it would seem presumption. 

tav dé idiewv dca eiodmak yiveras, olov yajos. 

Private.—A ‘marriage, entertainment of strangers, 
gifts. : 

His expenditure will not be on himself, but still his 
house will be well-appointed. 


wal dsadepes 76 év TO py péya TOD ev TH Sarraynuati, 
@u. Is it only on special occasions magnificence is 
shown ? 
Ans. In every case the result produced is ‘magnifi- 


cent, even though the expense is small, for instance a 
child’s ball or a flask. . 


THE VULGAR MAN (8dvavaos). 
hapmpuvetar Tapa pLéXos, olov épavtatas yapinas éo- 
Ti@v, Kal Kopmbois xopmyay éy TH Tapdd@ Top upay 
elapépwv, Bamep ot Meyapets. 
Ostentation. 

The vulgar man makes a show on wrong occasions, 
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entertaining his club fellows as if it was a wedding 
breakfast ; and when he has to equip the comic chorus, 
he will dress them in purple for the opening song, as 
the Megarians do. 

He acts solely to get.admiration, and never knows 
where to spend or to spare. 


THE PETTY-MINDED (sxpompemns). 
Penny-wise. 


Spends a good deal, and spoils the effect to save a 
trifle: he is always thinking of the cheapest way to 
do it, and afraid he is spending more than he need. 


Qx. Summarise this ? 

Ans. At Athens men of great position were accus- 
tomed to undertake certain services for the state: to 
fit out a trireme or welcome strangers. Men of posi- 
tion and wealth were expected to act in the way that 
becomes great nobles or princes: to exhibit not a 
reckless profusion: nor to look too carefully after 
money, but to spend liberally and largely, and in good 
taste on all occasions. 

Vulgarity and pettiness are vices, but they are 
rather subjects for sarcasm than opprobium, as they do 
little harm. 


Cuap. II]. —HIGH-MINDEDNESS.,- 


The character of the lofty-minded. Meaning of worth. 
Value of honour—good-fortune—life. Bearing 
before the world. The vatn—the litile-minded. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE LOFTY-MINDED (peya- 
AoWvyxos). | 
Knowing his worth. 
6 peydXov avrov afidv dEtos ov. . 
A full consciousness of his own merits, which are as 
great as possible. The merits must be great, for 
beauty of mind as of body require greatness. 


Meaning of “ worth.” | 
4S a&la Néyeras mpods ta éxrds ayaa. 

The phrase ‘‘ A man is worth,” refers to external 
goods: and the greatest of these is honour, which is 
given to the gods. Honour then is what he occupies 
himself with. 


Estimate of honour. 
THs aperhis yap GOXov 4 Tin, Kal amovéweras TOLS 
ayaGots. 

Honour is the prize of virtue, while the being 
perfect in each individual virtue is the mark of the 
high-minded man. (xdopos tus TaY apeTa@r). 

Great honour he will receive as his due, if given by 
the upright ; or rather less than his due, but the best 
that men can offer him. 


Value of good fortune. 
Soxei Se nal rd edruynpata ouvpBdddrgcobar mpds pe- 
yarovylav. 
Good fortune gives a kind of claim to honour, and 
so contributes to high-mindedness. 


His large fortune, 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, 
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Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All sorts of hearts. 
Though in reality it should not be so. . (kat’ adyGetav 
& 6 ayabds povos tinréos). 
The rank is but the guinea-stamp, 
The man’s the gold for a’ that. 
6 5¢ peyardyuyos Sicalos karapovel (Sofaler yap 
anOGs) of Sé woAXOL TUYOVTS. 
__ But those who have merely good fortune are arro- 
gant and violent ; hence they despise their neighbours 
without any grounds for doing so. 


The value of life. 
adedys rob Biov, as ovK GEvov bv wavrTas Chv. 
As he does not hold even honour very dear, it is 
not surprising that he should care little for life. 


Reception of favours. 
51d rHv Oérev ob Néyev Tas Evepyerias THE Aci. 
To be benefited places a man ina position of in- 
feriority, so the high-minded dislikes it, and if he re- 
ceives a favour, tries to return a greater still. 


| There’s none 
Can truly say he gives, if he receives. 
Standing on his dignity. 
mMpos pev Tovs ey akv@pate Kal evruyiass. meyer. 
Affable to the Middle Classes. 
mpos é Tous pécous wéTptov. 
Haughty to equals, but not to his inferiors, any - 
more than he would show his strength to the weak. 
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Small distinctions. 
Kal eis TA EvTipa wy Lévas. 


Caring little for honour, unless on extraordinary oc- 
casions. : 


Theirs was no common party race, 
Jostling by dark intrigue for place ; 
Like fabled gods, their mighty war ——- 
Shook realms and nations in its jar 
avayxatov 5€ Kai pavepopioov elvas Kai davepodiroy. 
Truest friend and noblest foe. 

To conceal either enmity or friendship would be 
cowardice: frank and open: but ironical to the 
many. 

Opinions of his own. 

kal wpos GAXov 2) Svvacbar Cv GAN H wpoe irov. 

Not at all like a flatterer who bends his tastes to 
other people’s ; but complaisant to a friend 


Nil admirari. 


ovde Oaupactixds. 
Holding nothing worth much admiration 


ovde pynoixaxos. 
Forgetting “ past injuries: the past is beneath his 
notice. 
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obde dvOpwronddoyos. 
Caring not to praise or be praised. 


ovde KaxoXOyos. 
“¢ Speaking no slander,” 


though he may express 
contempt. 


Scorn and defiance, slight regard, contempt 
And everything that may not misbecome 
The mighty sender. 
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Grumbling. 
qeiota oXopupTixos. 

Caring little for anything he is the last to com- 
plain. 

Liking rather what is grand than what brings 
profit. 

Dignified demeanour. 
xivnots Bpadeia, pwvn Bapeia, rNéEvs oTdorpos. 

Slow movement, deep voice, and deliberate utter- 

ance. 


THE EXTREMES. 
ov Kaxol pév ovv Soxodasy eivat ovd ovToL. 

They are not vicious, for they ‘‘are nobody’s ene- 

mies, but their own.” 
The little-minded. 

6 pev yap pxporyuxos, dEvos Ov ayabav, éavroy aroc- 
Tepes wv a&tos Eote. 

This diffidence (d«vnpo/) leads them not to try to 
do what they are fitted for. 

The Vain (yadvor). 

@s yap afvos Svtes Trois évriposs eriyecpouowy, elra 

éFeXeryyovrac. 

They endeavour to produce an effect by their dress 
and talk: and put themselves in positions where they 
are certain to be detected, but yet they use their 
talents to the uttermost. . 

Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin, 
As self-neglecting. 


° 


Qu. Summarise this ? 
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_ Ans. High-mindedness is the crown of all the vire 
tues, to be worthy of great things and to know it. . 

To care little even for the honour that is your due, 
to see other men are your inferiors, and on occasion 
to show them that you see them to be so. 

To value nothing and no one very highly, not even 
_ the honour you know is yours ; only saved from being 
supercilious by the fact of your being superior to 
others, as well as believing it. 

This virtue shows us how Aristotle could paint the 
main object of all his virtues; to respect oneself so 
entirely, that neither life nor any other good was worth 
anything in comparison; to be so sure of oneself, 
that the opinion of others mattered little ; just worth 


taking because it was the best they had to offer. 
Seem they grave and learned ? 
Come they of noble family ? 
Free from gross passions, or of mirth or anger, 
Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood? 


; 


| CHAP. IV.—AMBITION. 

Relation of ambition and high-mindednes—meaning 
of ‘lover of’’—the extremes—each claim to be 
right. | 

Qu. What is the relation of ambition to high- 
mindedness ? } 
Ans. The same as that of liberality to magnificence. 
It is the difference between great and small. 
Over-ambitious or unambitious. 

Snrov 8 Ste wAcovayas trod PidorosodvTou Aeyopévov 

 OUK ET TO AUTO Gel Gépomey Tov HidOTLLOV, 
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~ The phrase “lover of” is ambiguous: “‘ ambitious”’ 
means ‘‘lover of honour” more than is right, if in 
a bad sense. 


Wolseley, I charge thee fling away ambition, 

By that sin, fell the angels. 
‘‘ Wanting in ambition,” caring for honour less than 
is right, if in a bad sense. 
Look thou not on beauty’s charming, 
Sit thou still when kings are arming ; 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens, 
Speak not when the people listens ; 
Vacant heart, and hand, and eye; 
Easy live, and quiet die. 


| ‘THE MEAN 1S NAMELESS. 
. Both in the right. 
avovupou 8 ovons THs pwecoTnros, ws epyuns Eorxerv 
apgisBnrety ta axpa. 

The man who has no ambition, and the man who. 
has too much, both say they are in the right: one - 
thing is clear, since there are extremes there must be 
a mean: that is a proper desire for honour. 


CHAP. V.—GENTLENESS. 


The Mild—Want of anger—Four kinds of over much 
anger—The difficulty of making rutes. , 


Gentleness. 
érl Tov wécov THY TpacTnTa pépoper. 
Qu. What is the proper mean about anger ? 
Ans. There is no exact name for it, so we call it 
gentleness: though gentleness perhaps signifies a 
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slight deficiency. The excess is worse than the de- 
fect, for it is more common and more harmful. 

The gentle man does not easily get angry, and 
keeps his temper under control. 

It is very difficult to describe the virtue further. 

| dopynota. | 

The man incapable of anger does not defend him- 

self, and allows himself and his friends to be insulted. 
’ For it cannot be 


But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter. 


“ 


Four KINDS OF WRONG ANGER. 
TO yap xaxdv kal éavré amrédhuat, kay oNOKAnpoy 9, 
apopnrov yiverat. 

Qu. Can all the forms of excessive anger exist to- 
gether? 

Ans. One would destroy the other. , 

_ Opyinor. 

The passionate are too quickly angry and quickly 
appeased, which is the best point in their character, 
they have it out and have done with it. | 

axpdyoXor. 

Thé quick-tempered too are keen to take offence. 

TUKpOL. 

The sulky brood over their wrath: if they can re- 
venge themselves, they are placable ; if not their keep- 
ing it to themselves, makes getting over it a long pro- 


cess. They are a curse to themselves and their 
friends. | 
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YaNerod. 
The hasty-tempered will not be reconciled until 
they have punished their enemies. 


Rules for the temper. 
Qu. What do our. remarks on this virtue illustrate ? 
Ans. The great difficulty of laying down rules in de- 
tail for conduct; for sometimes one kind of character 
is praised as being mild: sometimes the other as be- 
ing fit to govern, This suggests the question, ‘Is 
virtue a science or an art ?” 


SOCIAL VIRTUES. 
~ There are three virtues concerned with our inter- 
course in speech and action. Truthfulness—pleasure 
tn all the daily forms of life—pleasure in amusement. 
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CHAP. VI.—FRIENDLINESS. 
The obsequious and flatterers—The evil-tempered — 
The mean which ts like friendship. 


‘“* Making things pleasant.” 
oldpevoe Selv advtrot ToLs evruyydvoucwy elvat. 

Qu. What is the virtue of social life ? 

Ans. Friendliness: but this may be exaggerated ; 
there are people whose only object is to ‘“‘ make things 
pleasant ” at all costs: and who never disagree, say 
what you will. These may be divided into two 
classes. 

apeoxot. 
The obsequious has no particular object to gain: 
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his character is a mixture of insincerity and wish to’ 
please. - 
onak, 

The flatterer wants to get some benefit in return for. 
his complaisance. - | | 

A knave, a rascal, an eater of broken meats: a base, proud, 
shallow, beggarly knave, art nothing but the composition of a 
knave, beggar, coward, and pander, and the son and heir of a 
mongrel. 


Tov AUTrEiy OVS GTLODY hpovTitovres SUcKoXOL Kar 

duaépibes xadodvras, 

Qu. What is the other extreme ? 

Ans. The evil-tempered and contentious, who are 
always contradicting, and care nothing for giving 
pain. 

Friendship ? 
Svopa 8 ove arrodéboras avtg tt, Gorne 86 pdrsota 
piria. 
- Qu. Is it quite right to call the mean friendship ? 

Ans. Aristotle so calls it in II. vii.‘ p. 53, . but 
here he says it is like friendship: it would be friendship 
if affection was added (16 orépryew mpoodaBorta). 
The friendly man treats all people kindly, whoever 
they may be: though he makes a distinction as to, 
position and to whether he knows them or not. 

Friendship and Friendliness. 
ov yap Opoiws mpecnKe, cvvnOwy Kai oOveiwv 
hpovriferv. 

‘Qu. Does he make no difference as to friends or 
strangers ? ; 


‘ 
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Ans. He naturally cares more about pleasing or 
paining friends, but he will not shrink from giving pain 
where the noble or expedient require it. And he will 
give a slight pain in the present for a great future 
gain (cuveropevos T@ Kady Kal TH cuppépovtt). 


Cuap. VII.—TRUTHFULNESS. | 
The sphere of truthfulness—How far purpose enters 
‘into tt—Three kinds of boastfulness—Two kinds 


of trony. 


Qu. What three characters are concerned with truth - 


in word, action, and in pretension? 
Ans. av@éxactos, the man who represents each 
thing as it is. 
aralev, lays claim to qualities he does not possess, 
eipwv, denies or depreciates his merits. 


gars tovtwy Se Exacta Kai Evexd Tivos Trovelv Kat 
pnOevos. 
Qu. Have each of these characters a two-fold 
phase? 
Ans. As a general rule a man acts and lives in ac- 
cordance with his disposition; sometimes however 
he adopts a character for a purpose. 


The Straightforward Man. 
GAN’ ev ols enDevos rorovtoy Stapépovros nai ev Noy@ 
Kai év Bim adrnOeves T@ THY EEw ToLvodTos elvat. 
Qu. What is the meaning of straightforward ? 
Ans. It does not apply to a man who keeps his 
agreement, or to any matter included under the head 
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of justice: but to a man who loves,and tells the truth 
for its own sake. 
However, as boasting is such a hateful vice, his 


good taste will lead him, if anything, to a slight de- . 


preciation of himself. 


The Braggart. 
ove év th Suvdper & doriv 6 adralev, GAN dv 7H 
_ -Wpoatpéces, 

"Qu. Is it the intention, or the natural capacity, that 
makes the boaster ? \ 

Ans. A man may have an instinetive desire to ex- 
aggerate: but as a rule it is to gain reputation or 
some other advantage that he makes himself out better 
than he is. | | 


I, pnOevds Evexa (For the pleasure of it). 
Qu. What do you call the purposeless braggart ? 
Ans. A mean kind of man, or he would not rejoice 
in a lie, but still rather weak than wicked. 


II. &vexd revos (with an object). 


Qu. If a man boasts with a motive: of what two. 


kinds may it be? | | 
_. Popularity-hunter. 
Ans. i. SoEns ydpev. 


To gain reputation, and so boasting of things which | 


make men honour you or deem you happy for having. 
‘ Quacks and Spiritualists. 
li. of 8é xépdous, dy Kal adméravais eats Tols TéXNas Kat 
& Ssarabeiv gore 7 Svta, olov wdvrw codov f carpév. 
K 
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If they do it for the sake of gain; they pretend fo’ 
have qualities that will be useful to their neighbours, 
and whose absence it will be difficult to detect. 

e.g. A soothsayer, or doctor (quack); which are 
profitable callings, and where it is difficult to say whe- 
ther a man is skilful or not. 


SELF-DEPRECIATION. 


The Ironical. 
Qu. What is the meaning of ironical ? | 
. Ans. We attach to it an idea of sarcasm and un- 
kindness, but it means those who dissemble some 
quality that they possess. 


Qu. Into what two classes can they be divided ? 

Ans: 1, The want of conceit. 
pddcota 88 Kad obros td evdoka dmapvobvrat, olov Kai 

Ywoxparns eoles. 

They wish to avoid pomposity.: and disclaim any 
quality held in high repute. 

2. Affected humility. 

cat éviore ddaloveia daiverat,.olov 4 Thv Aakwveyv 

ec Ons. 

Disclaim unimportant merits which they evidently 
possess, and this is contemptible and a form of boast- 
fulness. 

eg. The Spartan who made a parade of simple 


dress. Oo 
And the devil’s darling sin 
Is the pride that apes humility. 
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This is some fellow 
Who, havirig’ been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness—he cannot flatter, he ! 
An honest mind and plain—he must speak truth ! 


Qu. Summarise this ? 

Ans. As far as telling the triith goes in ordinary 
matters of life, the mean is to be straightforward and 
hot to disclaim the possession of a quality; especially 
if it is no great one; but to ineline to tell less rather 
than more of the truth about your own good qualities. 

The man who boasts for no object seems to be 
a fool rather than anything else, but yet somewhat 
vicious, or a lie would be distasteful. But most peo- 
ple boast with an object to exalt themselves in the 
estimation of others: or to obtain some advantage, 
and this is the meanest character of all. 

The ironical, for which word we have no good 
equivalent, may be meh of refinement like Socrates or 
thinly-veiled braggarts like the Spartans. 

cf. “Thus I tread upon the pride of Plato,” said 
Diogenes as he trampled on his carpet; ‘Yes,’’ an- 
swered Plato, ‘‘ but with greater pride.” 

There is an affectation and ill-breeding in some 
humility. — 


Cyap. VIIL—Wwirt. 


The character of the witty man, of the buffoon and the 
savage. 

Qu. What is the sphere of this virtue ? 

Ans. There must be rest in life and rest implies re. 
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creation: on such occasions our bearing may be in 
good taste or not. | 


Qu. What are the three characters ? 
Ans. 1. The witty. 2. Thebuffoon. 3. The chur- 
lish. 


THE WIT (evtpazreXot). 


“A 9 ? ' 
tov. 8 éemideEiov éorl rovadra Néyew Kai aKovew ola 
TQ eT vetees Kal EXevOEpip apuoTTes. 


Qu. Flow does the witty man get his name? 

Ans. They are called by this name as if their wits 
moved quickly, and this involves fact, which leads 
them only to have a part in such jokes as become a 
gentleman. . 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 


RULES (vopos dv éaut@). 


The feelings of a gentleman, 


Qu. Can we lay down precise rules ? 

Ans. No, it is a question of good taste, and in this 
as in the other virtues the witty man will know how 
to restrain himself. 

This above all—to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man. 

This might almost be taken as the motto of Aris, 
totle’s virtues, v. Essay on the Virtues. 

- The law forbids certain forms of abuse, and a gen- 
tleman will refrain from certain forms of ridicule. 
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Silence gives consent. 
& yap tropéves dxovov, Taira Kal roseiv Sones. 

Qu. whet are the general rules on the point? 

Ans, 1. The witty man will listen to nothing that 
he would. not say himself. 

, 2. Stolces 8 nai rd ev torovTroes Aéyew 4 TovovTOV 
a@eovev. : 


The character of the men to whom he listens or 
talks will make a great difference. 


THE BUFFOON. 
Anything for a joke. 
Bwporoyos Arrev dori tod yeXolov. 

Qu. What is the difference between buffoonery and 
wit ? 

Ans. The buffoon will do anything for a jeke, spar- 
mg neither himself nor anyone else: for his object is 
to raise a laugh no matter whom it pains; and so he 


will say things no gentleman would ever say or even 
listen to. 


Old and new comedies. 


Tots Bey yap hy ryehoiov ” dcoxponoyia, Tois 6€ waAXov 
2) UTrovota. 
Qu. What example in literature is there of this? 
Ans. The old comedies indulge in grossness, the 
new in inuendo, the latter are a great improvement 
on the former in matters of taste. 
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dwiwoXdfovtos 5 tod yerolou, nai Tay wreloTeV yat- 
porvrey tH waidia Kai TO oxw@mrrety “ardor 7 Sel. 
Qu. How is it buffoonery is often mistaken for 
wit ? - 
Ans. The ridiculous has a wide range, and most 
people take more pleasure than they ought in fun and 


ridicule, buffoons are often called wits because they 
are agreeable. 


THE CHURL.—-NOTHING PLEASES Him. 
Grypsoe Kai oxAnpoi. 
Qu. What is the third character ? 
Ans. The churlish and morose, who never see a 
joke, and never make one: and as recreation and 


amusement are necessary for active life they are 
‘heavy on hand ”’ in society. 


Qu. Summarise this ? 

Ans. Recreation is one of the necessities of life ; it 
is well to do your part in contributing to the general 
amusement, but a joke may be too dearly bought— 


coarse and unkind joking is what a gentleman will 


not take part in, even by listening to if. 


CHAP. [X.—SHAME. 
Shame—suttable to youth—condttionally right—laws 
af soctety. | 
Shame is emotional. - 
wdOes yap uadXov Eoscev 7 EFet, 
Qu. Why is shame nof a yirtue ? 
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Ans. 1. Because it is an emotion rather than a 
formed state of character. As people who are 
frightened by physical evil turn pale, so those who 
fear Joss of repute blush: and both these affections 
are physical. 


Suitable to youth. 
ov wdaon 8 HAtKla To TaOos appofe, AAG TH véa. 
‘ga. Shame is commendable in the young, for they 
are likely to do many things on impulse, if they are 
not restrained by shame: but an old man ought not 
to do anything to be ashamed of. 


-Conditionally mnght. 
ein 8 av aidws €& brobécews érieceés. 
3. Shame is not absolutely right, you must first do 
something to be ashamed of ;. and no good man need 
do this, 


OBJECTION. 


Laws of society. 
Ta pév Kat adnOeav aioxypa, Ta 5é xata Sd£av. 
Qu. Is it well to have a capacity for shame, in case 
of doing something only “ conventionally wrong ?” 
Ans. It is not right to offend against convention : 
thus there is no room for shame ina virtuous char- 
acter. 


Is Continence a Virtue ? 
ove €ott 8 ovd’ 1) eyxpateta apeTH, ANAG TIS MLKTN. 
Qu., Why is continence not entirely a virtue ? 
Ans. The continent man is only good after a strug 
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gle: his desires are very strong, though he’ succeeds’ 
in subduing them. cf. ‘I had not known sin, except 
the Lord said thou shalt not covet.” a 

On the other hand the temperate man has no trou- 
ble in keeping his body under. ‘‘ Pure law commea- 
sures perfect freedom.” 


‘ 


Qu. Summarise this? . 

Ans. Shame can only be right, on the supposition’ 
that you have done something to be ashamed of : thus: 
it is not a formed state, for you cannot be ina chronic 
state of shame, unless you are a_ thorough rascal. 
‘‘The shameless man” and the bashful man Aristotle’ 
mentions in Book II, but does not describe here. 

Continence, like shame, is not a virtue, because it 
implies something wrong before it can come into use. 
Either a man will grow better or worse: if better he’ 
will have no need for shame, and be temperate: if 
worse he will become incontinent and shameless. 

Aristotle does not discuss Néweots, which is a right’ 
emotion, like shame. 


’ Book IV. —SUMMARY. 

Liberality deals with property of all kinds, not so: 
much with the giving as the taking ; it is not a reck- 
less waste like one kind of prodigality, nor spending: 
evilly like another. 

Sordidness may be in giving like the skin-flint, in 
taking like the thief. It may not beso harmful but 
it is more hateful than prodigality. 

Magnificence is the virtue of a great man, who is 
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t 


liberal with an idea to effect—in perfectly good taste 
and on proper occasions—while vu/garity cares only 
to make a show—and stinginess is always thinking 
how to save something out of the fire. 

High-mindedness is the consciousness of perfect 
virtue, which does not heed, and cares little for men’s 
‘approval, All that this world has to give is scarcely 
worth taking—taken only because it is its best. Frank, 
yet sometimes ironical—proud only to equals and hat- 
ing benefits—while vanity thinks itself worth all this 
and is not. Little-mindedness thinks of itself less 
highly than it ought to think, and its heart failing, 
does not strive to do what it could. . 

Ambition is sometimes good, sometimes bad, and 
there is no name for the mean: yet in some way it 
must be right to seek for honour. 

Friendliness is the way a man has of treating all 
people as if they were ftiends—a kindly feeling to all 
the world ; when it is joined with affection it becomes 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Flatterers wish to get some benefit in return for 
their complaisance, while some men from fear or a de- 
sire to curry favour agree with everybody, and the 
churl agrees with nobody. 

Straightforwardness is to represent yourself just as 
you are, to be perfectly frank. You may boast simply 
from a defect of nature, or to get reputation or profit, 
and you may disclaim the possession of a quality from 
refinement or affectation. 

Wit is the quality that makes men ready and able to 
be pleasant in society, with a due consideration for 
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the feelings of others, and what is due to themselves 
as gentlemen. 

The Buffoon sacrifices everything to a joke—and 
the boor has no wish to promote, the general amuse- 
ment. 

Shame is a good thing when it is wanted, but then 
only a young man should want it—one who is older 
should do nothing to be ashamed of, even if it be only 
a conventional sin. 

For a summary of this Book vide analyses at the end 
ofthe chapter, and the ‘‘ Essay of the Virtues.”’ 


a 


CONNECTION BETWEEN Books I.—IV. AND END 
OF Book X. 

The first four books are occupied in finding the end 
of man’s existence; the end is happiness—happiness 
is defined, and the terms of the definition fully ex- 
_ plained. A short treatise on the voluntary follows, 
and then an account of the chief virtues. 

At the end of Book X. intellectual virtue 1s com- 
‘pared with moral virtue, and is seen to be superior to 
it. Moral virtue belongs to humanity, and intellectual 
to divinity. 

The last chapter of the book discusses i in what way 
men are to attain happiness: this must be by right train- 
ing, and since the State does not provide for it : the 
individual must qualify himself to undertake it by the 
study of Politics. 


BOOK X., CHAP. VI., TO THE END. 


vz. Happiness is not amusement for seven reasons, 

vit. Happiness -is the conscious manifestation of the 
reason. 

vitt, The intellectual life is the highest ; contrast of 
the moral and intellectual life—which is the life of the 
gods. | 

tx. How is philosophy to be attained? As the 
State does not concern itself, the individual must study 
Politics. 


CHAP. VI. 


HAPPINESS IS NOT AMUSEMENT. 
Recapitulations from Book I[,—Reasons for confound- 
ing happiness with amusement—Regsons to show 
this ts incorrect. 
Qu. Why ‘does Aristotle return to the subject of 
happiness ? | 
Ans. Having treated of virtue, friendship, and plea- 
sure, he gives a sketch of happiness which is the 
‘consummation of things human.” 


. 


HAPPINESS IS NOT'A HABIT. 
elropev 8 Ste ov Eotw Es. 
Qu. (To recapitulate from Book I., p.15). Why 
is happiness not a formed state? 
Ans. If it were, a man who was asleep or in the 
greatest misfortune might be happy. 
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d7jAov Ste THyv evdaimoviay TaVv Ka abtas aiperav 
Tuva Oeréov wal ov Tov di Addo. 
Qu. (To go on with the recapitulation.) Is happi- 
ness a ‘ necessary ’ or is it an ‘ absolute’ good ? 
Ans. It is all-sufficient ; “nothing 1s got from it, 
beyond the action ttself.” v. p. 12. 


Not Recreation. 
nal Tav tratds@v Oe ai detat. 
Qu. What else corresponds to this definition be- 
sides virtuous actions ? of 
Ans. Recreations which give pleasure, for they 
often entail loss instead of profit, and are only sought 
for their own sake. 


Qu. Is there any other reason for thinking pleasure 
equivalent to happiness ? 

Ans. People in power seem to consider so (v. p. 
10). | 
ovK ep raided 4 % evdatpovia, 

Qu. Despite this, what reasons are there why happi- 
ness does not consist in amusement ? 

SEVEN REASONS. 
Opinions of ‘“‘ the Upper Ten.” 

Ans. 1. ov yap év Te Suvactevey 9 apetn ovd Oo vods. 

People in power encourage men who are skilful in 
providing amusement, and so those whom the world 
deems happy seem to find their happiness in amuse- 
ment: but their example is not good authority, for 
virtue and reason: give birth to.good acts: and high 
power does not constitute virtue and reason. 


; | 14! 
. This is proper to the clown, 
Though smock’d, or furr’d and purpl’d, still the clown. 
Knowing no better. ’ 
2. od’ €¢ ayevoToL ovTOL SvTes HOovAS EtAuKpsVOds Kal 
érevbepiov. 

‘Men who have never tasted pure pleasure are not, 
qualified to give an opinion; for children think that — 
what they hold in honour are the noblest of all goods. 
3. Tiwta Kal 7déa dott Ta TS GTrovdaiw Tolabta Svta. 

The good man is the judge, when opinions differ, 
and he finds virtue most choiceworthy. | 


Life is not a game. 
4. @ToTTov TO TEANOS Elvat Tratdiav. 
It is absurd to say that we go through all the 
trouble of life for the sake of amusement. 


‘All work and no play.” 
5. waive & Orrws crovdahy), Kat’ ’Avdyapotv. 
Relaxation is rest (v. IV., p. 131) and we rest that 


we may work again, that is as a means to an end. 


** Something serious in life.” 
6. Berriw te Néyouev Ta orovdaia TV yedolwy Kal 
TOV PETA TWALoLas. 
A happy life implies virtue, and virtue earnestness : 
the better the man the more earnest he will be. 


‘¢ Not life but existence.” 
7. evdasmovias & ovdels daviparddm petadidwouy, cb 
ey Kal Blov. 
The lowest of the low can enjoy bodily pleasures ; 
but no one would say a slave could share in happiness 
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any more than that he enjoys a ‘‘career” (“the life 
of a freeman and a citizen ”’). 


@ 


Qu. Summarise this. 

Ans. At the end of the work it is well to give a. 
sketch of happiness, the cofsummation of all things 
human. 

Happiness is not a formed state, and it is sought — 
only for its own sake, so zs amusement. This simi- 
larity and the conduct of the great give some reason 
for confounding happiness and amiuseriient. 


BuT THERE ARE SEVEN REASONS AGAINST IT. 


t. To be great does not imply virtue and intelli- 
gence. cf. ‘‘ An aristocracy of virtue and intelligence 
and their necessary consequence in this republic— 
dollars.”’ | 

2. The men who hold this opinion only know one 
side of the question. 

3. The opinion of the good man is decisive. 

4. Is it not absurd to say we live for amusement. 

Fate canriot harm me I have dined to-day. 

s. Relaxation implies rest, and we rest in order to 
act. 

6. Earnestness is better than amusement, and the 

better the man the more earnest. 
_ 4. Aslave can enjoy bodily pleasure; can he be 


happy ? 


“sane = 


- 
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CHAP, VII. 


Happiness ts the conscious mantfestation of the reason 
—zt ts contemplative—-it 1s divine—uit is 5 the life 
of man’s true self. 


HAPPINESS THE EXCELLENCE, OF THE REASON. 
6. S dorly 1) evdatuovia nat’ apetnv évépyesa, evNovyov 
Kata Thy Kpatiorny' airy & av ein Tod aplatov. 

Qu. Which is the highest excellence of our noblest 
faculties ? 

Ans. The excellence of true reason; at all events 
the excellence of that which guides us: and is divine 
in itself, of the most divine things in man. 


ra 


FIVE REASONS. 
Sri 8 dari Oewpyntiny, elpyrat. 

Qu. How do you prove that perfect happiness is 
contemplative ? 

Highest Faculty: 

Ans. 1. epatiory te yap aitn 7 évépyesa. 

Reason is the highest faculty: and the highest 
objects of thought are those on which the reason is 
employed. 

Most Continuous. 
2. te b€ ouveyeaTarh. 

It is more possible to contemplate continuously than 

to do anything else. 
Happiness involves pleasure. 
3. olopebd re Sev Hdovav mapapepixOar 7H évdarpovia. 

1. The pleasure of wisdom is confessedly the 
highest. 
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2. The pleasures are most pure and certain. 
3. This life is pleasanter to those who know it than 
those who are only seeking it. 


All-sufficiency of Happiness. 
4. Te Neyouévn avrapxea epi tHv OewontiKny 
paror’ av en. 

The philosopher and-the just man equally need the 
necessaries of life: but the philosopher is most all- 
sufficient. 

The just man needs people with whom and towards 
whom he can act justly: and so do all those who pos- 
_ sess the other moral virtues. 

The philosopher may be better off if he has fellow- 
ship, but he can contemplate if he is absolutely alone. 


Happiness involves peace. 
5. Soxe? re 4 eddatpovia év rH cyoAg elvac. 
It has no aim beyond itself: it is able to be at per- 
fect ease and to be free from care, for it is all-suffi- 
cient. | 


Politics and war contrasted with the virtues 
of practical life. 
TOV pev KaTa Tas apeTas mpd~ewv ai woNTiKAl Kad 
ToNeptnar KaAAEL Kal peyeber mpoéyouaty. 
Politics and war are the sphere of the best practical 
wirtues : and each have some aim beyond themselves. 


Tonepovpey ly eipnvny ayapev. 
We make war that we may have peace: no one 
prefers enmity to friendship. 
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étépav ovoay THs TONT LAH, iv cat Snrovmev dno 
@s étépay ovcay. 

. In politics we strive for place and power : and that 
we regard these as distinct from happiness is. quite 
clear. - | 

Addition of éy Bip rerelp. 
4 terela 67 évdaspnovia airy av ein dvOparov, kaBotoa 
pnnos Biov réXeLov. 

Qu. What does contemplation need of outward 
things ? 

Ans. ‘‘évy Biw teXiw™ in happiness there must be 
nothing insufficient, and we must have a sufficient 
length of life. (cf. I., p. 16.) 


“Must men think humanly.” 
arn’ ef’ daov evdexyetas aBavariferv. 

Qu. Should we, being mortal, not meddle with what 
is immortal ? 

Ans. The life of reason is higher than the life of 
our composite nature: it is divie as contrasted with 
ordinary life, and we should endeavour to live up to 
what is best im us. 

Physically it may be insignificant, in capacity and 
worth it is the highest part of our nature. cf. “If 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” v. p. 25. 


Man’s true self. | 
ddfere 8 dy Kad elvat Exactos tovTo, elmep td > avpioy 
Kal @petvov. 

Qu. \s this life above men, or in it does man find 
his true self? 
. L 
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Ans. In each being that which is naturally its own 
(t8:ov) is best for it and sweetest. Reason is the 
essence of humanity, and man, if he did not lead its 
life, would be leading the life of some other being than 
himself. | 

Man should live up to the highest and best parts of 
his nature: for this it is that makes him man. cf. 
‘‘ Mens cujusque est quisque.” 


HAPPINESS. 


Qu. Summarise this. | 

Ans. Happiness is in accordance with excellence, 
the highest excellence of our nature, that is, the rea- 
son. , _ : | 
It is found in contemplation, for reason is the 
noblest of our faculties, and one that we can use most 
continuously. 

It has a pleasure of its own, which enhances its 
vigour. 

_ It consists in leisure, while the practical virtues 
all have some other end to attain besides happiness. 

The philosopher too is all sufficient, he is free from 
care, and only needs a few wants supplied, and time 
in which to enjoy his happiness. 

Though this happiness is divine, as the reason is 
‘compared to man’s compound nature, yet.as the reason 
is the essence of humanity, according to the general 
law of nature, man finds his real being in living up to - 
his highest and best faculty. 
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Cuap. VIII. 
The intellectual’ the highest life. Five seasons. 
Opinion of philosophers. Value of facts. The 
favour of heaven. 


THE INTELLECTUAL THE HIGHEST LIFE. 
Seurépws 8 6 Kata THY GAANV apeETHY. 
Qu. Why is the life of all other virtue happy only in 
a secondary sense ? 


FIVE REASONS. 
Not of this world. 
ai 8¢ rod cuvOérou apetai avOpwrixai. 

Ans. 1. All its energies are human, buying and 
selling, bravery, and justice, all are between man and 
man. 

| Not physical. 

2. (1) WoAAd cuvexKerdabat Tots WaDecw 4 TGV HO0US 
apertn. 

Moral virtue is closely bound up with the physical 
emotions. 

Prudence. 
(2) cuvéeveras 5é al 4 ppovnats TH Tov HOovs apeTh. 

(This reason is nearly the same as the last): pru- 
dence is in accordance with moral virtue, and virtue 
has prudence for its standard. 

(ppdvnats is opposed to sogid.) 
All-sufficient. 
4. dofere & dv xai rhs Extos yopnyias émi pixpov 7 em’ 
éXattov SeicOas THs HOLKHS. 
(1.) Though both the politician and the philosopher 
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have each physical needs, yet here the resemblance’ 
ceases. | 
Comparison of the practical and intellectual 
life. 
(2.) dudcaByteiras 5¢ wétepov Kups@tepov THs aperhs 7 
mpoaipecis 7 at moakes, ws év awdotv ovens. — 

For the practical virtues cannot exist in perfection 
without adequate. externals: perfect virtue requires 
not only perfect purpose, but perfect acts: and for 
acts the generous man needs money, the temperate’ 
man opportunity, the brave man danger in battle. 

_ While externals are rather in the way of the philo- 

sopher : of course in that he is human, and lives with 

his fellows; he makes choice of virtue. (For the 

other side of the question, v. p. 43.) 

The life of gods. . 

5. (1) Tods Beovs yap pddtota breiAnpayer paxaplous 
kai evdalpovas elvar’ mpd£eus 5¢ rrolas amroveipas 

Npe@v auTois ; 

If the gods are happy, is their happiness moral vir- 
tue? Do they make bargains? do they withstand: 
danger? Is there acurrencyamongthem? Are they 
temperate, that is, can a god have evil passions? 

Their life has no concern with moral virtue. 

_ (2) te 84 Cdvte Tod mpdtretv apatpoupévon, Ere Se 
HaXNov TOO Tovey, Ti Neitreras TAY Oewpia ; 

Yet the life of the gods is not passed, like that of 
Endymion, in sleep. 

We have shown that moral activity is out of the 
question (1). A fortiord artistic activity is also. It 
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follows that they must be employed in contemplation. 
And man is happy so far as he is like them: no 
other living thing but himself has this capacity. 
Happiness is contemplation. 
(3) od Kata cupBeBnKos GAG Kata THY Dewplay. 
So far as man is employed in contemplation so far 
he will be happy; for happiness is not an incident of 
contemplation, but they are convertible terms. 


The need of prosperity. 
Sejoes 58 nas THs eetos ednuepias avOpdme vet. 
Qu. Has man no concern with external goods ? 
Ans. Man needs health and maintenance to be 
happy, but there is no need for great wealth, he need 


-not be ruler of land and sea. 
To bear the golden yoke of sovereignty. 


Philosophie opinion. 
TioTl bev OV Kal TA TOLADTA EXEL TLVA. 

Qu. Do the philosophers give any support to Aris- 
totle’s opinion ? 

Ans. Solon defines the happy as “ those who are 
moderately equipped with externals, whose acts are 
noblest, and whose lives are temperate.” 

Anaxagoras said he expected that his idea of happi- 
ness would appear fantastic to the multitude, for they 
judge by externals. 


The logic of facts. 
To 8 GAn@es ev Tots mpaxrois éx TOV Epywv Kat TOU 
Biov xpiveras, 
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Qu. Is opinion, from however great a man, deci- 
sive ? 
Ans. In practical matters, facts are the ultimate 
appeal : if our theories do not accord with them, they — 
are false. 


Heaven’s favourite. 
. | Oeodptréararos dpa. 

Qu. Do the gods care how men employ themselves ? 

Ans. Common opinion holds they do: and if they do 
the philosopher must be dear to them: for he loves 
what they love: and therefore they look kindly on 
him. cf. ‘A man after God’s own heart.” 

Therefore on this account too the philosopher will 
be happy. : 

INTELLECTUAL EXCELLENCE. 

Qu. Summarise this. 

, Ans. Intellectual is better than moral virtue, for 
moral virtue presupposes an imperfect state, the life 
of men, and the struggle to do right. 

There is need too of externals for moral virtue to 
have full play : while externals are in the way of a 
philosopher. — 

Yet as he isa man amongst men, the philosopher 
uses moral virtue. | 

What is the life of the gods? they do not lie sleep- 
ing like Endymion : yet in that life of theirs there can 
be no need of moral virtue; and still less of artistic 
production. | : 
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Their life then is one of contemplation: man only 
among other living creatures can share it, and so far 
he will be happy, for contemplation is happiness. 

In that he is man he needs external goods, not 
great prosperity, but enough to live in comfort. 

So.Solon and Anaxagoras think; not that their 
opinion is conclusive: in matters of practice theory 
must bow to fact. : 

If heaven cares for man at all, and men think it 
does, then the philosopher will be heaven’s favourite, 
for the same thing is dear to both of them. Heaven’s 
favourite then, apart from other reasons, should needs 


be happy. 


CHAP. IX. 


Endof ‘philosophy t$ practice. Value of precepts. Ways 
of being good. State education. Home-training. 
Duty of a parent. Home influence. Definition 
of science. Professors of legislation. Medtcal 
books. Heads of Polttics. | 


PRACTICE NOT THEORY. 


> Ww b “a : a] 4 N om y 
OUK EoTLV ev Tots TrpaKToOIS TéXOS TO Dewpnoat ExacTa 
Kau yvovat. 


Qu. Does the discussion on happiness, virtue, and 
pleasure end our work ? . 

Ans. The object of the Ethics is not speculative but | 
practical. cf. od yvaous aAdd wpakis. 
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Value of precepts. 
TodXous ay ptaGous Kab peydrous Sixaiws Epepoy xara 
tov Oéoyvuv. 

Qu. Will moral precepts effect the end ? 

Ans. If it were so, men who made them would 
command high pay. They are only useful for those 
of liberal mind, but for the most part they are use- 
less. 

The majority are ruled by fear and not by shame, 
and know nothing of what is really noble: what good 
can exhortation do to men like these ? 

We ought to be thankful if with many y advantages 
men turn out well. 


| Nature, precept, practice. 
yiverOas S ayabovs olovras, of ev pioes, of S EOet, 06 
5é Siday7. 
Qu. What means can we take to make men good ? 
Aus, Some think virtue comes by nature, some by 
. habituation or teaching, 


Nature. 
With this we have nothing to do ; this depends on. 
some dispensation of heaven. v. pp- 37—41. 


Precept. 

A man must be noble-natured, before he will listen 
or understand ; as the earth must be broken up before 
it will nourish the seed. 

For he who lives by passion ts deaf to precept, 
and will obey nothing but force. v. p. 8 
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Habituation. 


There can be general training except the laws pro- 
vide it ; and this will not only be needful in youth, but 
also for men of full age, for the majority are ruled by 

punishment. v. Essay on Education. 


State education. 


tavtra &é yiyroit’ dv Brovpevou Kata Tiva vobv Kal . 
ratw opOnv, éyovaay iaxvv. 

Qu. How is this to be obtained ? 

Ans. A man should be. properly brought up, and 
live properly all his life, and never do or wish to do 
wrong. | 

While the bad man must be kept in subjection by’ 
punishment, and if incurable expelled. | 

This needs a fixed system, enforced by 2 sanction. 
) ev ovv TaTpiKn mpoatakis ovK exer Td iayupov ovee 

TO avayKaiov. . 

Qu. Why should not parental authority do all this ? 

Ans. 1. It has not sufficient strength. 

2. We object to dictation from a fellow-man, even 


if he is in the right. 
\ 


6 8 vopos avayxaotixny Eves Svvaptv, NOyos Ov a7rd 
TLVOS Spovncews Kal vou. 
Qu. What authority should perform this duty ? 
Ans. The law, which is the dictate of abstract 
prudence and reason, and so can wound nobody’s 
pride. 
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Yet only in Lacedemon, and one or two other 
States, does the law take any pains about the matter. - 


Men in general live Cyclops-fashion, each one a 
king in his own family. 


Duty of a parent. 
_ vopobersKos yevopevos. 

Qu. What is the next best thing to do? 

Ans. Every man must do the best he can for his 
own children, and to do this he must acquaint himself 
with the theory of legislation: for as in other cases, 
it makes no difference, whether you have to deal with 
one or a number. 


-, Home influence. 

Qu. Has private education any advantages ? 

Ans. 1. wpotmdpyovat yap otépyovtes Kai evmeBers 
™ pues. 

Children are naturally affectionate and docile: and 
these qualities are strengthened by the tie of relation- 
ship and gratitude. 

2, Furthermore individual attention to character 
counts for much. | 

@owep él tatpexys. 

The general rule for a fever is repose and low diet ; 
but in a particular case it might be advisable to adopt 
a different treatment. 


Definition of science. 
YoU KOLVOD yap ai émioTHuas NeyovTal Te Kai EloLV. 
Qu. Can anybody undertake education ? 
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( 


Ans. Is it possible that by empirical (experience) 
rules aman may, treat a particular case, but a man 
who wishes to be perfect, must get a scientific know- 
ledge, that i is, a knowledge of general rules. 


Professors of Legislation. 


Gp’ ovv pera rovTo émioxerrréov Tobey H 1As vopobert- 
KOS yévouT ay TIS; 
Qu. How isa man to acquire this general know- 
ledge ? 


Politicians. 


7) Tapa TOV TONLTLEOY | 
Is it'to be, as it would be in other cases, from the 
politicians ? | 
Ans. Statesmen have an empirical knowledge ahd 
a natural capacity, but they cannot teach what they 
know, or they would surely do so, as a boon both to 
their friends and the state: it would be a much better 
way of spending ‘their time than in making speeches 
in the law courts or in the assembly. _ 


The Sophists. 


ra. 88 rronsTeKd errayyéddovTas pev SiddoKev oi 
copiotal, mparret & avtav ovdeis. 

Qu. Are the Sophists fit to teach it? 

Ans. Not for the following reasons. 

1. They have no practical knowledge, and this is 
most necessary; for men become statesmen by 
familiarity with office. 

2. They evidently don't know it even theoretically. 


I 56 
(1) For they confound it with or subordinate it to rhe- 
toric. 


(2) They think all you have to do is to make a collec- 
tion of laws and pick out the best. 


.Power of appreciation. 


@amep ovde THv exdoynv odcav cuvécews Kai Td Kpivas 
OpOas péytorToyv. 

Qu. Why is it absurd to say you have only to pick 
out the best laws? 

Ans. Because this is just the difficulty ; all one of 
the general public can hope to do is to see if a thing 
is good or bad when zt 1s done; but to know how to do 
it requires a master. 

- It requires an artist to paint a picture; it is well if 
the ordinary man knows: a good picture from a bad 
one when he sees it. 

Laws are the products of political science, as pic- - 
tures of painting. . 


Household medicine. 


ev yap paivovrat ov0’ iatpixol éx TOY oUyypappaToV 
yiver Oa. 
Qu. Prove practice is requisite by the analogy of 
medicine ? 
Ans. Reading medical books never made a physi- 
cian, aithough all the cases are described. Medical 
avorks are useful to the physician. 
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Book learning. 


Qu. Is it no good to study collections of laws ? 

Ans. A man with a previous knowledge of the, sub- 
ject will get a great deal of good from it, but if he 
knows nothing about it, all the good he will get will 
be a greater power of appreciation. | 


The philosophy of man. 
Errws eis Suvapuv n wept Ta avOpwriva piroocodia 
TEnELwOH. 
Qu. How can we temedy the defective state of 
education ? . | 
ns. As previous writers have left the subject 
alone, in order to complete, as far as we.can, the pht- 


losyphy of man we will discuss the theories of legisla- 
tion and government. 


Headings of Politics. 


Qu. What does Aristotle intend to do? 

Ans. (1) To examine what is suitable in his prede- 
cessors’ works. | 

(2) Examine particular constitutions and frame 
general rules. 

(3) See how far they are applicable to particular 
constitutions. 

(4) The merits and demerits of particular forms of 
government. 

So as to be able to determine, 

(a) The best form of government. 
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(6) The particular laws and customs suitable to 
each form of government. 

_ This leads us on from Ethics to Politics. 

For Summary of this book vide the Summaries at 
the end of each chapter. 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE ETHICS. 
Book I. 

Is there an end of life for man: if there is it must 
be absolute and all-sufficing. 

We must seek for it, and be satisfied only to dis- 
cover it in outline for the subject is a difficult one. 

In man’s function the chief good for man will be 
found, and this leads on to the definition of happi- 
ness. 

The definition coincides with the opinion of other 
philosophers, and is examinéd in relation to some 
popular difficulties. 

Next the nature of virtue is to be discussed, and to 
do this the soul is briefly examined. 


, Book II. 

Virtue it is decided is not innate, it depends on our. 

own actions, and therefore pleasure and pain must be 
taken into account. 
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The genus and differentia of virtue are settled on, 
and the doctrine of the mean established. 

This doctrine is shown to hold good in practice in a 
catalogue of the virtues. 

The objection to the doctrine of the mean that it is - 
a mere compromise is answered, and some general 
rules are laid down how to attain to it. 


Book III. 


Commences with a division of Voluntary.and invol- 
untary actions: the nature of wish, deliberation, and 
' purpose is then examined. 

Then follows a criticism of the doctrine that virtue 
is voluntary and vice involuntary. 

The rest of the book is taken up with Courage and’ 
Temperance. 


\ 


Book IV. 


Is wholly devoted to the virtues. 


Book. X., Ch. vi., ad finem. 


First returns to the question of happiness, and set- 
tles that it isnot an amusement: that intellectual is 
better than moral excellence: that in the life of God 
there is no room for moral excellence. 

The Ethics close by discussing the question how 
moral excellence is taught, and the passage from 
Ethics to Politics. 
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I. INTRODUCTION TO THE ETHICS. 


There are three stages of moral progress in man. 

I. Unconscious morality. 

II. A period of examination, and a belief that in each 
individual is his own final court of appeal. 

III. A conscious belief in laws that are sacred in 
themselves, and which men administer with a full trust 
that they are for the best. 

The first stage follows a high and noble standard 
without a question, and may be seen pictured in the 
pages of Homer, the bible of the earlier Greeks. 

The second stage is reached when meni question and 
examine the rules of morality, and endeavour to sub- 
stitute for the authority of convention the individual 
. consciousness: then ‘‘ virtue becomes knowledge and 
ignorance vice,” and this when pushed too far makes 
‘man a law to himself.” 

The Third Stage finds that there is a great law that 
governs mar, to obey which is happiness, the indi- 
_ vidual conscience is allowed full liberty and yet is 
ready to obey: ‘‘pure law commeasures perfect free- 
dom.” ‘As the chemist, the navigator, and the 
naturalist attain their ends by means of a law, which 
is beyond their power to alter, but with which they 
can work in hatmony, socan we.” Then Ethics 
begin to have an existence as a separate science ; 
to harmonise popular opirion, to point out its de- 
fects and errors ; to formulate its claim to be the 
science of human happiness, and to create or adapt a 
terminology. This stage is fully reached in Aris- 
totle’s*Ethics. 
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II. ANCIENT AND MODERN ETHICS. 


What are Ethics? Most of us understand what we 
mean by ‘ Politics,” or Political Science ; the science 
which treats generally of the way in which States are 
governed, and the reasons why such and such a con- 
Stitution is in force, and is good or bad. | 

As Politics is the science of the state, so Ethics is 
the science, not of the whole man, but of human 
actions considered as virtuous or vicious: of course 
by ‘pressing the question strictly we might say 
every action was virtuous or vicious, but we do a 
good many things without right or wrong intent about 
theri. 


Ancient and Modern Ethies. 
Do men of these later ages look on Ethics ftom the 
same point of view as Aristotle did ? : 


Different starting points. . 
In what different ways can you approach Ethics? 
, Objectively. 
You can fix some object before you, which it is well 
to attain to, such as béauty, happiness, pleasure; and 
then see how you can best reach it. | 


Subjectively. 

Or you may start in another way and say: what 
capacities have I, what am I best fitted for, what is it 
iny znterest to do? 

Duty, Right, Ought. 
And you may go on further, and ask am I not 


merally bound to do what I cat do? 
| M 
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Aristotle’s view. 

What does Aristotle do? Look back at the first 
chapter of the Ethics: everything has a réXos, and in 
reaching that Tédos it is perfect—it attains the abso- 
lute good. There is a law of harmony and beauty in 
nature ; the law of balance and proportion, and that 
man must strive after; it brings pleasure with it, be- 
cause mani is consciously perfect: but the law is ox¢- 
side man, the final and formal cause of his conduct. 


III. PHILOSOPHIC TERMS. 


What ts the influence of philosophic terms on 
thought? Language is the expression of reason; ‘a 
word may be invested by association with many 
meanings, so that merely to mention it is to call up 
numberless thoughts. 

Then the knowledge of what that word means, of 
the sense in which it is used will be absolutely neces. 
sary, before it is possible to understand the theory of 
which it is a part. 

There are some races of people who do not com- 
prehend the idea of telling the truth; they manufac- 
ture a falsehood with no object, with no wish particu- 
larly to deceive ; and on second thoughts they contra- 
dict themselves again, and have no idea that it merits 
contempt, they simply cannot understand what “ truth” 
Is. | 
Until you could explain fully to them the meaning 
of ‘‘truth,” the English moral code would be a 


rigmarole. 
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In the same way there are words like uy, Tédos, 
évépyeca in Aristotlé, and unless you know what he 
meant by them, you will be trying to follow out rea- 
soning, which depends on a certain set of ideas, while 
you do not understand what those ideas are. 


IV. Béos. 
Divine providence, 

I., ix. 2. Does God~care for man? Is there a 
divine providence? If the gods care for men, happi- 
ness would be their gift, for it is most divine; but 
‘‘this question belongs to another science,” 7.e., theo- 
logy. (v. p. 21.) 

X., viii., 13. Again the question 18 asked does God 
care for man? If he does, and men believe he does, 
then the philosopher who loves what he loves, will be 
dear to him above all other men. (v. p. 150.) 

The Nature of God. 

I., xii., 4. We call the gods blessed, our happiness 
ig only human, subject to pain and misfortune, whereas 
theirs is perfect and everlasting. 

I., xl, 4-6. Cun we give God praise? That is 
approve of Him. If we did so it would be to say there 
was something higher than himself, with which he was 
in harmony. (2. p. 26.) 

The life of the gods. 

X., viii., 7-8. The life of the Gods is one of actua- 
lity, of consciousness. Do they employ themselves 
in moral acts (pats) ? Is it not absurd to conceive 
of them as needing justice, temperance, or bravery ; 
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that is to think that they make agreements, that they 
have passions to control, or danger,to encounter. (2. 
p- 148.) 

Do gods produce anything ? (motnots.) Why, all art ts 
below moral virtue, and moral virtue is not akin to 
them. , 

Yet their lifezs conscious ? It is not passed in sleep 
like Endymion’s: it must then be ohe of contempla- 
tion (Qewpia). Man is like to God, so far as he lives 
this life. - 


V. Nature, NECESSITY, CHANCE, INTELLIGENCE. 

What are the four causes of all things? Nature, 
necessity, chance, the intelligence of man. 

Nature acts for the best: in all things that it rules 
we trace beauty and design (v. p. 74); so far as the 
operation of its laws extend they are immutable and 
eternal, what nature has fixed nothing can alter (wv 
P- 37). 

Necessity is the handmaid of nature, the sun sets 
and rises, the rain falls by necessity or nature: this 
must be so in obedience in natural laws. (z. p. 74). 

There is room for chance only in the actions of 
/men; a man may stumble on a treasure by accident. 

And the intelligence of man is another agency that 
nature does not control: we possess certain natural 
. powers, and within their limits we can act as we 
please. 


VI. THE Four CAusEs. 
What ts the reason why anything ts what at ts P 
Why is a table a table ? 
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The Final Cause. ae 


Some one conceives the idea of a table ; he designs 
it in his own mind. | 
The Material Cause. 
' There must be something out of which to make it, 
otherwise it could not come into exjstence; and-he 
takes a piece of wood, iron, or some other material. 
The Efficient Cause. 
He sets to work to carry out the idea. 
The Formal Cause. 
And the table begins to.assume the form he wishes ; 
it begins to fulfil the idea he had in his mind. 


TEXNOS. 

The end, the final cause, is however the most im- 
portant of all: the one which sets all the other causes 
to work: if the idea of the table was never conceived, 
the table would never exist. - 

Everything then tends towards the fulfilment of 
some idea: everything exists to carry out this idea, to 
reach an end. Man as well as the rest of all existing 
things. | . 
Moral Government of the World. 

‘Is tt God who conceives this idea? The question’ 
must arise, but Aristotle puts it aside. v. p. 163. 

Does man perform certain actions just like a plant 
throws out leaves ? 

peta AOYou. 

Man consciously attains a certain end, the animals 

and plants do so unconsciously. 
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Is the end happiness ? 


Happiness is the popular name for it, but Aristotle 
himself always speaks of ‘‘ the beautiful” as the end 
of action. 

The conception of the “end-in-itself” then is the 
keystone of the Ethics: it is the ideal which every 
action and every thought should reach : it puts aside 
all trivial or gross pursuits, triumphing over pain it 
carries with it a deeper and purer pleasure, that fol- 
lows on the conscious attainment of “the beautiful.” 


VII. évépyesa, Sdvapmes, EEes. 


Energy. . 

Is energy the right translation of évépyesa: energy 
means force and vigour, évépyesa a great deal more. 
We understand the meaning of évépyea by contrast- 
ing it with dvvaycs first, and then with é£es. 


Two Meanings of Sdvapis. 

1. Capacity for existence : the flower has the capa- 
city for existence in the seed: the statue in the 
marble. When the seed grows into the flower, when 
the marble is hewn into the statute, there is the évép- 
yeca of ‘‘ existence ” (opus). 

2. Capacity of acting : the eyes have the “‘ capacity 
of sight,” even when closed; the évépyeua is seeing : 
“acting” (actio). 

Two kinds of Svvapers, v. p. 37. 

1. Physical and innate. We have the “ capacity 
of sight’ before we use it: it is innate in us: and 
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since it comes by nature it can only be used for “‘ sec. . 
ing.” 

2. Mental or moral, and acquired. ‘There is no 
such thing as a dvvayes of virtue, if there was, those 
who had it cou/d not but be virtuous. 

Mental and moral capacities may result in con- 
 trarteties: our capacity is one “of vice and of vir- 
tue,’”’ and may turn out either way, under the influence 
of desire and purpose. 

EF. 

‘We must do just actions before we can be just,” 
-v. pp. 37-8. Directly we have done an act, it gives abias 
to our capacity one way or the other : if it is good to- 
wards virtue, if bad, towards vice; and a series of 
these acts result in a é£zs. ; 

Our indefinite capacity of ‘‘virtue or vice” is 
. turned into a “‘ formed faculty ”’ of one or the other, 

“of virtue” or “ of vice.” 

When once we have an é£ts, we have a disposition 
to do fresh acts of the samé character as the acts 
which gave rise to it; our capacity is no longer inde- 
finite, but has a definite tendency. | 

Consciousness. 

Viewed objectively, that is, externally é¢vépryeta is 
-an activity which is the developement of life ; ‘‘ living.” 
Viewed subjectively it is ‘‘ the sense of life,’’ not only 
living harmoniously, but the knowledge you are doing 

so. 


VIII. THE MEAN. 
In all times men have seen that there is a certain 
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beauty in moderation, but Aristotle’s idea of the mean 
goes beyond this. 
TO yap Kaxov TOU atreipov. 

The Pythagorzan doctrine was that evil was of the 
infinite ; we use infinite in a different sense, we think 
of it as something ‘‘ boundless and deep,” but they as 
something that was ‘‘ vague and shapeless,”’ for them 
the infinite was chaos, and the finite order («xocyos). | 
(v. p. 49.) 

Parallel of nature and art. 

Everything in nature awes its perfection to its 
taking a form, its fulfilling some idea; it is shapeless 
and discordant, and it becomes symmetrical and har- 
monious. | . 

TOV TL Hy Ervat A€yorTa. oo 

But this is only an intellectual account of virtue, an 
attempt to explain it in words: and the objection is 
brought against it ‘‘is virtue merely a matter of more 
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or less.” 
xara 58 16 dpiorov Nal 7d ed. dxporns. 

In another and deeper view Aristotle says virtue 
cannot be accounted for as a mean.. There is an 
‘‘infinitude in all truths which recoils from the sharp 
dogma which puts truth into words. Virtue must be 
felt, not talked about or understood. It is impossible 
for the intellect to cut into the heart of truth: layer 
after layer, and covering after covering is taken off, 
till we come to the central nothing.” (v. p. 50.) 


IX. ux. 
What do. we mean by the “soul,” we mean the 
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vital principle, and we attach to this too the idea of 
immortality and of responsibility. How does the puy7 
of Aristotle differ from this ? 

In the first place he conceives of the yuy7 as giving 
man life, sensibility, and understanding: there’ is the 
vegetable, animal, and intellectual life. 

Scarcely either of these three ideas comes exactly 
into our idea of soul: we speak of body, soyl, and 
spirit, each to express different ideas, and we also talk 
of intellect and mind: the soul seems to us to be the 
man’s personality, which directs all the rest, and which 
is responsible and immortal. | 


Immortality, 


Aristotle touches lightly on the state after death I., 

x, and there, in concession to popular feeling, he leaves 
the question as to whether there is a future state. 

Again he says that the brave man acts bravely (v. p, 
go) to attain a réXos:: and in this there is no looking 
forward, but the end he places before himself is abso- 
lute, and swallows up everything else. 

Yet Aristotle speaks of the intellect, as if not divine, 
being something very like it: and this may nat perish. . 

But for God there is no moral virtue, it is beneath 
Him: if there is an immortality it will be one of the 
intellect, and then individuality is lost, for the intel- 
lect in‘man is impersonal. 

It would be wrong to think that Aristotle lays down 
any such doctrine as this: he rather puts the subject 
aside altogether: it only comes in incidentally and has 
no bearing on his system of morals. 
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X. VIRTUE. 
Excellence. 
Do we mean the same thing by virtue as Aristotle | 
meant by 70:n7 dpern: moral virtue in the Ethics is 
‘excellence of character :’’ everything has an excel. 
ence, the horse, the dog, and the flower, and so has 
the man, but he is conscious of his own excellence, 
and they are not. 
| Virtue. | 
Is this all we mean by virtue? Do we only mean 
conscious excellence? When we call aman virtuous 
we say he is morally good. That he fulfils the pur- 
pose of his being: and in saying that we assert that 
he is under some obligation that ‘vice is something 
more than a grand imprudence.” ; 


The Mean, 
For Aristotle’s idea of moral virtue v. p. 51. 
The Wise Man. | 
Supposing the objection was raised to the theory of 
virtue, ‘Who isto say what the mean is?’ Men 
contradict one another v. Ambition and Bravery. The 
wise man (6 dpdvimos) is the impersonation of reason, 
and he will judge rightly. 


. XI. THE VIRTUES. 

Should we to-day draw up a catalogue of the vir- 
tues like Aristotle’s on p. 53, and secondly should we 
do it on the same principle as he does ? 

A catalogue of the virtues. 
We should have bravery, temperance, liberality, 
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and magnificence, we should also have the social vir- 
tues, but it may be doubted whether we should take 
what he calls high-mindedness: and we should cer- 
tainly add many to the list ; such as humility, charity, 
long-suffering. 
Different principles. 

We have seen in the Essay on Ethics (v. p. 161) ‘that 
Aristotle wrote from a different stand-point to what 
we have now: we mean to fix a certain standard. 


- The beautiful. 


Our every act was to be beautiful: there ‘‘ was an 
objective standard of beauty to be maintained, the 
ideal motive of correspondence with an existent law 
of rectitude.” It was to be brave, not to win applause, 
not from fear of what might follow, but with a full 
consciousness of the loss to lay life down calmly: 
there could not be anything higher than this. 


Different age and Country. Greece. — 

But in Aristotle’s day to fight against the enemy 
was more needed than now, and men reverenced it 
not too much, but they did not reverence other things 
enough; and so though to meet pain, poverty, and 
sickness without fear was what a brave man would do, 
still only meeting death in battle could be rightly 
called brave. 

Again look at the magnificent man, with great 
means and knowing how to employ them, he bears 
his part well in the pageant of life: a glorious ‘and 
beautiful figure, on whom the eyes of his fellow-coun~ 
trymen fall with awe and admiration. 
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The high-minded man is above all motives, not only 
those that are base, but even those, which might sum- 
mon him down from his pinnacle to be jostled by his 
fellows, only when there is some supreme greatness 
to be gained will it befit him to step in and dare 
greatly. 

He forgives injuries, or rather he. forgets them, be- 
cause to remember them would be to assume that he 
is as other men.are, and can be injured.’ 


England. 


These qualities are great ones, they lead to noble 
effort and to an avoidance of what is base: but now 
we should be rather inclined to resent the attitude of 
the man who would stand above his fellows, who, — 
would make great show on right occasions, and who 
conscious of his own supreme merit, would move 
among us in splendid attire, with grave majestic gait, 
deigning to receive our homage. 


The Beautiful and the Right. 


We have said that there are many of our noblest 
virtues not to be found in Aristotle's list, charity, 
humility, and patience: they might perhaps be placed 
there, for they all fulfil the law expressed in the mean, 
but that some of them should be unmentioned is the 
clearest mark of the difference between his standard 
and our own. 

No one now would hesitate to call brave the endur- 
ance of pain in whatever form it came, and indeed we 
are beginning to recognise that fortitude may need 
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the harder struggle of the two, that it is braver to die. 
daily than to die once. : 

The meekness of the Greek was not to be angry 
where anger was unwarranted. Their humility not to 
claim too loudly the praise you deserved, but, to suffer 
wrong patiently, would be mean-spirited; you might 
indeed be content to have no honour paid you by 
others, but only in contempt of it or them. 

Past injuries were not to be recalled, not because 
you forgave them, but that to remember them argued 
a certain weakness.’ 

Benefits were to be requited, not so much from good- 
will and gratitude, as that to leave them unrepaid or 
hot more than repaid, placed the recipient in an un- 
easy position of inferiority. 

Aristotle’s virtues are great ones, and the keynote 
of them all is self-respect: be true to the great law of 
beauty ; you are a man, make yourself a perfect man. 

The idea of ‘‘ duty to God and my neighbour ” comes 
in and substitutes another standard. 

‘ Aristotle's men of virtue are a standard to them- | 
selves: they live by their own opinions: they may 
stand as a rock in the midst of a corrupt age, men of 
firmness, integrity, wisdom and strength, and more- 
over of self-reliance. 

. “ There is yet another elass of men who walk by the 
standard of the will of God. It is from the knowledge 
of that will that men learn the infinite littleness of 
their own achievements. To these latter the view 
changes: they walk meekly and humbly beneath the 
infinite heaven of duty that arches overhead. The one 
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lives a life of beauty full, not of self-love, but of self- 
rehance, and the other walks humbly, with an infinite 
standard in view, and learns, not self-neglecting, but 
self-forgetfulness.”’ 


XII. Evéacpovia. 

Happiness is the highest good,:in itself absolute 
and all-sufficing: it consists in the calling out into 
activity the highest part of our being: we depend in 
some degree on fortune: but happiness is permanent 
and stable: and pleasure tollows it, coming from the 
consciousness of life. 

Happiness is not a &£zs, but consists in the continual 
calling out of our powers: not in mere amusement, for 
happiness is something serious and earnest: as we 
are men moral virtue is necessary for us, we must 
struggle to subdue our lower nature, but the perfect 
happiness is peace, free as far as may be from the 
troubles of the world, and reaching up in the higher 
nature, which is man’s true self, to the unclouded exer- 
cise of reason, to contemplation where man lives the 
divine life, or a life which is its nearest likeness. 

Happiness and pleasure. 

Happiness is tiot another name for pleasure: Aris- 
totle gives this name to the chief good, because it is 
the popular one: he regards pleasure, not as the aim 
of life, but as that which follows necessarily on a per- 
fect life: the grace which adds the finishing touch. 


XIII. PLEASURE. 
Bk. I., Ch. viii. Pleasure belongs to our conscious- 
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ness, and therefore whatever we are fond of must give 
us pleasure. The virtuous life does not need pleasure 
to be added to it, like an amulet hung round the neck, 
but carries pleasure with it, and is pleasant in itself. 

Most men’s pleasures bring a sense of strife with 
them, for they violate the laws of their nature, but the 
virtuous. man has a pleasure which is not a discord but 
a harmony, for it is in accordance with the law of nature 
and of his being. 

Bk. I., Ch. xii.. 5. -Eudoxus argued that pleasure 
was the chief good because it was mot praised; and 
Aristotle admits that this appeal to the use of lan- 
. guage is right, for praise, given to anything; implies 
that it is in conformity with a standard higher than it- 
self. 

The absence of.praise seems to show there is no 
higher standard to appeal to. 

Bk. II., Ch. iii. Pleasure and pain are the test of | 
our being virtuous: we are virtuous when we doa 
thing for its own sake: that is when the action is. its 
own reward. ' 


Plato’s definition of right education, 

“To rejoice and to feel pain at what we ought.” 
This definition is correct, for pain and pleasure are the 
motives that lead us astray. _ . 

Every feeling men have is followed by pleasure or 
pain, therefore to have these properly regulated is to 
be safe, to be virtugus. 


The opinion of the Stoics controverted. 
Is ‘‘virtue an apathy,” as the Stoics and Cynics 
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teach? Aristotle distinctly says ‘no,’ for three rea- 
sons. 

1. It is impossible, if it were advisable, to destroy 
the nature of man. 

2. It 1s inadvisable, if it were possible, to remove all 
human motive. 
3. Everything that-is worth having is difficult, and 
virtue the crown of life should have the mastery of 
pleasure, which is the great battlefield of buman 
nature. cf. “There is nothitig good that cannot be 

abused.” : 
Practical counsels as to pleasure. 

Bk. II.,; Ch. viii. Pleasure is the test not only of 
virtuous habits, but also in. another way the test of our 
proneness to some particular vice; and we must be 
very careful of the sin that doth most easily beset us. 

2. When we are prone to one thing, we must make 
for its opposite, like the men do, who straighten warped 
wood. 

3. ‘ Suspect what is agreeable :” as the the Trojan 
Senate sent Helen away, for fear her beauty should 
mislead their judgment. | 


The place of Pleasure in a Treatise on Virtue. 

Pleasure and pain follow on every feeling, pleasure 
and pain are the motive of life. Virtue works then in 
the spliere of pleasure and pain. 

Does pleasure compel us? 

Bk. III., Ch. i. ii. If we could plead that pleasure 
was irresistible, (1) all our actions would be involun- 
tary. (2) Compulsion implies pain, (3) and we cannot 
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transfer our responsibility to externals, (4) it is ridicu- 
lous to say, “when I do right it is to my credit, but if 
I do wrong, pleasure is in fault.” 

Bk. ITI., Ch. vii. 19. Intemperance is more volun- 
tary than cowardice in the individual acts, for pain 
compels us, while pleasure is followed freely. 

Bk. III., x. 2. Zhe pleasures of the body and of the 
mind must be distinguished ; and of the pleasures of 
the body some are base, and some not. 

Bk. X., 1.—v. fully discuss pleasure: with this we 
have nothing to do. 


XIV. EDUCATION. 


How is man to be rendered virtuous? This ques- 

tion recurs again and again in Aristotle. 
véos THY HALKiaY 6 Veapdos TO HOS. 

It is no good for the young man to join in our en- 
quiry, for he will not practice although he knows: so 
here knowledge goes for very little. v. p. 8. 

apyn yap to bre. 

Men must be well-trained to know the fact, and 

afterwards you can teach them the reason. v. p.1o. 
How do we get happiness ? 

Then comes in the question is it from heaven or 
chance : putting aside the one as outside the subject, 
and the other as unnatural, is it from teaching or 
habituation, and here we get no satisfactory answer. 
Vv. p. 21. 

Is Virtue innate ?P 
Virtue is not innate or it would be no use to teach 


it, and neither is it against nature, therefore we have 
N 
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a capacity to receive it from nature: this opens the 
question of how far one man may have a better nature 
than another, weduadoe jyiv SéEacOas eyyivovtas ai 
aqpetat. v. p. 37—38. 

We become just by just actions. 

By acting under the direction of a master we learn 
Justice, as we learn art. Virtue then comes from 
practice and not from precept: we get our faculties 
by use, éyovres éypnoducba, ov xpyoduevor Eoxomer. 
V. p. 42. 

Have we a moral sense P 

This Aristotle does not state: but he recognises 
that there is such a thing as knowing right and wrong 
intuitively, év 77 aicOnoe 9 Kpiou. Vv. p. 59- 

Teaching or Habituation. 

You may teach but scareely any one will listen even 
if they understand : to produce any effect you must. 
have compulsory power. v. p. 152. 

State Education. 

The state has this power, and as it Is ‘impersonal it 
raises no idea of unwarrantable interference, but the 
State has not as yet taken the task into its own 
hands. v. p. 153. | 
Home Education. 

Home education has the advantage of being cap- 
able of adaptation to special needs, and is assisted by 
natural affection: there are no proper teachers of edu- 
cation ; practice and precept are divorced in the So- . 
_phists and Politicians: and the only thing to do is to 
turn to the study of Politics. v.p. 154—155. 
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XV. THE METHOD OF THE ETHICS. 


_ In what way did Aristotle treat of this subject: 
what points do we find to notice as we go through the 
Ethics ? 
: TENS. 

The whole Ethics depend on the idea that there is © 
some end in itself for man to reach. v. p. 2—4. 

| axpiPeta. 

Too much accuracy is not to be expected: the 

science is in a tentative state. v. p. 7.. 


Induction or Deduction. 

Induction is the best method of proceeding, because 

it is the only way to proceed. v. p. 9. 
apyn yap 76 dre. . 

Yet if a fact amounts to a principle, we really start 
deductively. ¢.e., from principles. 

‘The definition of Happiness. 

The starting point of the Ethics is this definition: 
and Aristotle shows how all the actions of life depend 
from it: how all previous theories can be harmonised 
by it: this is to proceed deductively. v.p. 14. 


ARISTOTLE'’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS OTHERS. 
How did Aristotle look upon the opinions of other 
people ? 
Common opinion. 
He examines briefly the belief as to what happiness 
is, as shown in the lives men lead. I. v. He takes 
the idea as to the future state: and says it would 
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be Avav addedov to say the dead had no concern with 
the living. I. x1. 

We use exhortation and advice, which shows we 
believe the irrational can obey the rational. I. xiii. 

We praise or blame certain actions, therefore they 
are voluntary. III. 1, 

Compulsion implies pain. III. i. 

No one would say this except in a disputation. 
I. v. 


Appeals to language. 

Has language any authority ? Language is the ex- 
pression of reason: if a thing goes by a certain name, 
or is spoken of in a particular way, that shows what 
people think of it. 

Instances, 

Is happiness worthy of “honour ”’ or ‘‘ praise ?” 
I. x. 

We are not called good or bad for our feelings. 
II. v. 3. 

We speak of being “‘ moved” in regard to our feel. 
ings, and ‘‘ disposed ” as to our virtues. 

The common saying of a good’-work, that neither 
can anything be added or taken away. VI. 6. 

.7Ocnn is derived from é@os : therefore moral virtue is 
not innate. II.4 

We cannot say we purpose to be happy. III. ii. g. 

We praise opinion with “correct,” but purpose with 
‘of what it ought to be” and “ rightly.” 

Virtue is not ‘feeling,’ because ‘‘impulse” is 
spoken of feeling, and ‘‘ disposition ” of virtue. II. v. 4. 
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Common language is looked on as the expression of 
common experience. cf. ‘A proverb is the wit of 
one and.the wisdom of a million.” 


Other Philosophers. 

Aristotle shows that his definition of happiness is 
not in contradiction to the opinions of other philo- 
sophers: but that rather it brings them all under a 
higher law, and so harmonises them. 

In I. ix. he goes through the opinions of several to 
show their substantial agreement with him. 


Allusions to other Philosophers. 
Eudoxus on the value of pleasure. I. xii. 5. 
Solon’s paradox. I. x. 

Plato on right education. II. iii. 2. 

Heraclitus says it is harder to contend with plea- 
sure than with anger. II. iii. ro. 

The Pythagorzans make good belong to the finite, 
IT. vi. 

Socrates. Virtue is voluntary, vice involuntary. 
HI. 

Socrates’ definition of courage. III. viii. 6. 

Socrates’ irony. IV. vii.-14. 

Socrates and Anaxagoras agree with himself. X. 
Vill. 2. 

Quotations from the Poets, 

Quotations from the poets are brought in both be- 
cause they are well-known and as containing a latent 
philosophy. | 

Homer. 

The warning of Circe. II. ix. 2. 
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Pleasure compared to the charms of Helen. II. ix. 6. 

The proceedings of Homeric Kings to illustrate the 
process of the mind. III. i. 18. 

To illustrate political courage. III. viii. 1. 

To illustrate the courage of rage. III. viii. ro. 

Hesiod. 

The master, the man willing to learn, and the dullard, 

Iv. 7. 
Theognis. 

If virtue were teachable, the teacher would get great 

rewards. X. ix. 3. 


The use of Familiar Illustrations. 

Merope killed her son thinking he was a stranger. 
HY. 1.17. 

/Eschylus revealed the mysteries not knowing what 
he was telling. III. i. 17. 

The fortunes of Priam. I. x. 14. 

The Megarians are ostentatious. IV. ti. 20. 

Milo the great Athlete. II. vi. 7. 

The Spartans have an affected humility. IV. vii. 14. 

Sardanapalus is the type of the man of pleasure. I. 
v. 3. 

‘The Lacedzmonians and the Cretans regulate the 
lives of their citizens. I. xi. 3. | | 

The Celts care nothing for the terrors of nature. 
III. vii. 7. 

To live Cyclops- fashion, each man ruling his own 
family. X. ix. 13. 

The Gods do not pass their time like Endymion, in 
a | dream. X, vill. 7. 
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The Alcmzon of Euripides killing his mother for a ~- 
ridiculous reason. III. 1. 8. 

Thetis did not remind Jove of her services: nobody 
likes it. III. iii. 25. 

The Argives fall on some Spartans thinking they 
are Sicyonians; this was the courage of ignorance. 
III. viii. 16. 

In the Hermzeum of Coronea, the. citizen troops 
stood fast and the Boeotian auxiliaries fled. Political 
courage v. courage of experience. III. viii. g. 


XVI. ARGUMENT FROM ANALOGY (Simile and 
Metaphor). 

What is meant by argument from analogy ? 

What is true of the first pair of things will be true 
of the second pair, because there is the same relation 
between the terms of the second pair, as there is be- 
tween the terms of the first pair. 

In Simile the comparison is made more to 7//ustrate 
than to prove; while in Metaphor the relation between 
the first pair is transferred to the second. 

Analogy. The eyeis to the body as faith is tothe soul. 

Simile. Faith is /zke the eye of the soul. 

Metaphor. Faith is the eye of the soul. 

The strength of the argument depends entirely on the 
amount of resemblance, and on no wider conclusion 
being drawn than the resemblance really warrants. 
This argument is inductive. 

The principal use of all except the clearest analo- 
gies, and therefore of metaphors and similes, is not to 
found an argument, but to aid us in understanding it: 
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to show the probability that there 7s an argument ; 
‘and to explain and illustrate what we have not seen 
by that which we have. 

de? yap Urep Tav adavav Tots Pavepots paprupioss 

xphobas. 
Instances. 

The bowmen shooting at a mark, and the practical 
use of Ethics. I. ii. 2. | 

The Political Philosopher and the Oculist. I. 
Xlll. 7. 

The palsied 1 man compared to the incontinent. I. 
xiii. 

Moral extremes and excesses in gymnastics. II. 
i. 6. 

The unjust man can’t cure himself, and the sick 
man can’t make himself healthy. III. v. 14. 

The man who talks about philosophy is like the 
patient who listens carefully to his doctor, and carries 
out none of his orders. II. iv. 6. 

Different things suit the sick and the healthy, com-_ 
pared to the real and apparent good. III. iv. 4. 

Physical disease is pitied when it is not wilfully 
. brought on, therefore moral disease being unpitied is - 
wilfully induced. _ III. v. 15. 

Go to the extreme which is least dangerous. 
Straighten bent wood. II. ix. 4. 

Avoid your besetting sin: Charybdis is more dan- 
gerous than Scylla. II. ix. 3. 


XVII. THE CASUISTRY OF ARISTOTLE. 
‘ Casuistry is the department of’ Ethics, the great 
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object of which is to lay down rules for action when- 
ever there is room for doubt.” 
Aristotle declines to lay down rules for special 


cases, ‘there is no fixed law in matters of morals any _ 


more than there is in matters of health.’? In Book 
IT. Ch. ix., general rules are given to direct the con- 
duct as a whole: but individual cases must be de- 
cided on their own merits: the decision rest mostly 
on details. For instance in one class of mixed actions 
it is nearly impossible to pronounce judgment. III. 


1. g. 
XVIIL ETuics AS A PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


What is the object of the Ethics? The answer is 
“ov ‘yap ly eidapev Th oti 7 apeTh oKxeTTOmeOa, 
adn’ iy’ aya0ol yevaue8a”; and again, “ov yv@ousaAAG 
mpagéis.” The man who studies Ethics and doesn’t 
practice them is like the patient who listens to the 
doctor and carries out none of his prescriptions. 

év rots mrepl tas mpdkeus of pév KaboXrov Kevwrepor 
eloty, and then follows a catalogue of the virtues to _ 
show‘ they are all in the mean. 


The discussion 1s limited. 

The discussion must not be pushed too far, dws 
Ln Ta Tdpepya TaV Eprywv TAEeiw yiyvntat. I. Vii. 20. 

Whether therational and irrational are distinct 
bv0ev Suahépes mpos To wapov. I. xi 

Whether opinion comes before purpose or follows it 
makes no difference, z.e., the question in discussion is, 
are they identical. 
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Mixed actions are voluntary: they are voluntary 
when you do them, To réAos THs mpakews Kata TOV 
xatpov €oTLy, 

Besides this should be mentioned his rule as to ac- 
curacy, and his respect for popular opinion, and his 
endeavour to show that other philosophers agree with 
him, or rather that his opinion includes theirs as the 
greater includes the less. 


XIX. ETHICS AS A BRANCH OF POLITICS. 
WONTLKY TLS OVTA. 

How does Aristotle carry out the idea that he starts 
with I. ii. Does he treat Ethics as if they were a 
species of Politics, or only mention the latter casually 
at times ? | 

There’ is an idea that in a perfect state the citizens 
would all be trained up properly. | 

The scattered allusions are— | 

Lawgivers, like those of Crete and Lacedzmon try to 
make the citizens virtuous. I. xiii. 3. 

A good constitution differs from a bad in making 
the citizens virtuous. II. i, 5. 

The discussion of the voluntary is useful for legisla- 
tors. III.i.1. 

The political philosopher must know about the soul. 
I, xiii. 7. v. also X, 1x. 


XX. WorpDs wiTH MorE THAN ONE MEANING. 
apyn (1) A starting point. I. iv. (2) An universal 
principle. I.iv. (3) The efficient cause. III. 1. 
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aowros (1) Prodigal. (2) Prodigal and intemperate. 
IV. 7. : 

Aoyov éyety (1) To possess reason, (2) to listen to 
reason. 

atrovdaios (1) In earnest, (2) good. 

réXevos (1) Reaching its end, (2) Absolute. 


XXI. WORDS CONTRASTED, 
molnois. Producing, e.g. shoe-making. 
mpatis. Doing, e.g.. a just action. 
Gewpia. Contemplating what we already know. cf. 
_“The Scriptures, read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest them,” 


yrvy7. The vital principle. v. Essay on the soul. 
. Bios. A career; a slave has no Bios. We say that 
is the life (@éos) I have marked out for myself. 


XXII. WoORDS FOR WHICH THERE IS NO EXACT 
EQUIVALENT. | 

apeT?, Suvapyus, évépyesra, EFss, TéNos, auyn, Tod 
rTixcn Tus OVoa, vy. Essays. 

Can apyn be translated “principle ?”’? Not as con- 
veying the idea of a “ man of high principle.” 

To Séov. ‘That which is binding,” not our “ duty,’ 
but that which it is ‘‘ well” to do. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


Book I. 
. Tayadov. 
1. 810 KaXaS arrepyvavTo Tayaboy, ov TavT’ épietac. 
p. 2. 
2. TéAOS TOV TpaKTaV 6 Ot avTO BovAcweOa. Pp. 4. 
evdatpovia. 


puxis évépyaca kat’ aperny ev Biw Tedeig. p. 16. 


Book II. 
aados. 
ardOn ols &ireras ndovy) } AUTH. p. 46. 
Suvapes. 
dSuvapess Kal’ &s traOntixol rovTwy AEyoueOa., 
&Fcs. ) 
Fess nal” As mpos ta abn éyomev ed 4 Kaxds. 
apetn (generally). 
Taga apéTy, ov dv 7 dpety, av’Td te ev exov dro- 
reret. p. 48. 
The absolute mean. | 
ToD pev pdyuatos pécov To loov améyov ad’ éxa- 
‘tépov T@v axpwv. p. 48. 
The relative mean. 
arpoe nas Se, 6 unre wAcovaler, entre éANeELTrec. 
Moral Virtue. 
éoTsv apa % apetn @Eis mpoacpetinn, €v pecoTnts 
nvoa TH Tpos HuaS, wplopevn AGYH Kal ws av o dpdv- 
(405 Opioeev. p. 5I—2. 
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Book III.—THE VOLUNTARY. 


) ; 
aQKkoucta. 


Soxe? axovowa elvat ta Bia f bs ayvotav yivopueva. 
p. 64. 
Biaca. 
Biasov ob 9 apyn EEwOev, totavtn ovoa ev 7 under 
oupBdrXeTat 6 mpatTwv, ) 6 TWaoxywv. p. 64. 
puxtat mpates. p. 65. 
éxovota 57 TA TOLAUTA, aTABS 8 laws aKovata. 
Tob 67 dt’ dyvo.av. 
1. 6 wey ev petapedeia dxwv Soxé. p. 67. 
2. 6 O€ pt) peTapmenopevos ovy ExOv. 
ayvowv. 
ayvoes & Set mpdtrew Kai ov adexréov. p. 83. 
EXOUG LOY, 
To exovotov Oofevev Av elvarod 9 apy? ev auT@ eidors 
ta nal Exacta ev ols 4 wpakss. p. 69. 
duvata. 
duvara Se & Si jay yévoet’ dv. pp. 72, 74. 
” Tpoaipecs. 
1) Wpoaipecis av ein Bovrevtixy SpeEis trav ed Hutv. 
p. 78. 
The Virtues and Vices. 7 


poBos. 
, 060 kat Tov PoBov dpifovtas mpocdoxiav Kaxod. p. 
87. 
‘ bd U 
avdpeia. 
avdpifovras év ols doriv adxn 4 Kadov TO arroOavety, 


p- 89. 
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xpHmara, 


mavra Sowv 1) a&la vouiopate poetpetras. p- 109g. 
peyarowuyos. 
6 peyddeov airév aka dévos dv. p. 11g. / 


Qu. Show the connection of subjects in Ethics 
I.—IV. by referring to the order in which the chief 
definitions follow one another. 

Qu. Give the definition of—if possible in Greek. 


Ce 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
‘Boox I. : 
1. By what arguments does Aristotle prove that 
(1) There is a chief good. p. 4, 14. 
(2) It is the end of wroAcrexy. p. 5. 
(3) It is evépyera Yuyxis. p. 15. 

2. What is the relation of the individual to the 
state? p. 5, 6 

3. TO ayabov é€olxaciw éx tov Biwv Soda Badvev. 
What are these Bios, and what are the objections to 
each? p. Io. 

4. (1) What views of other philosophers has Aris- 
totle embodied in his definition of the chief good? p. 
19. , 
(2) Ta emiCnrovpeva trepi Thy evdatpoviay. What 
are these ; and how do they harmonise with Aristotle’s 
dictum ? 

5. Is the possession of virtue equivalent to happi- 
ness? p. 15. 


_ 


i 
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6. (1) What is the question discussed as between 
Aristotle and Solon, and how far is it decided ? p. 23. 
(2) Analyse Aristotle's treatment of Solon’s 


- dictum. 


7. Describe the effect of adversity upon the virtuous 
man. p. 16, 20—24. ‘ 
8. Distinguish between final and efficient causes, . 


- and show what the efficient cause of happiness is. p. 


15, 165. 

g. How does Aristotle discuss the question, ‘Can 
virtue be acquired?” p. 21, 22, 37, 43. 

10. Give Aristotle’ s analysis of the wuy7. p. 28— 
30, 45- 

11. What explanation does Aristotle give of the 


action of the dxparns?. p. 29. . 
{ 


| Book II. | 

1. How does Aristotle prove that moral virtue is not 
innate in man? p. 37. 

2. What has habituation to do with the formation 
of character? p. 37, 43. 

3. (1) Explain the apparent contradiction in saying 
fhat we become just by the practice of justice. p. 
42—45. 

(1) What difficulties arise as to Aristotle’s theory 


‘of the formation of habits and how is it met ? 


(3) In what points does the analogy between art 

and moral virtue fail, and in what does it hold good? 
4. (1) Give the steps by which Aristotle succeeds 
in determining the genus of moral virtue? p. 45—47. 
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(2) Give arguments to prove that virtue is a 
cs. 

5. (1) By what anologies is the law of the mean 
established in morals? How far is it true and useful ? 
p. 48—50. 

(2) What is meant by argument from analogy ? 
p. 178. | 
_6. What difficulties does the theory of the mean in- 
volve both in language? p. 50, 51, 168. 
And in actual fact? p. 56—60. 

7. State exactly:in Greek or English Aristotle’s de- 
finition of moral virtue, briefly explaining each of the 

terms. p. 47, 51, 52, 73. 

"8, “Virtue is only a vice a little exaggerated or a 
little controlled.”’ Show that this ,is a misrepresenta- 
tion. p. 50, 51, 167, 168. 


Book III. 
THE VOLUNTARY. 


1. (1) What are the successive tests which Aris- 
totle applies to determine the voluntariness of an ac- 
tion? p. 64—70, 82—87. 

(2) Under what circumstances does Aristotle say 
that a man is not responsible for his actions ? 

(3) What excuses for a wrong act would Aris- 
totle reject ? ' 

(4) Explain accurately the circumstances (év ols 
cal wept & » mpakis) of a moral action. 

(5) How many kinds of ignorance are mentioned 
by Aristotle? Give an example of each kind, and 
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show under what conditions ignorance is an excuse 
for wrong-doing? 

(6) How does Aristotle refute the assertion that 
actions proceeding from éwsOupia and Oupués are in- 
voluntary ? 

2. What is 

(1) The exact nature of mpoatpeais. Pp. 73: 

(2) Its relation to Botrevous and PovAnats. 
p. 78. 

(3) The part of the yuyy to which it belongs ? 
P- 71, 30. | 

3. (1) Discuss fully BovAevors, p. 79—81, and the 
objects on which it is employed. p. 72, 76. 

¢2) What are the arguments, of Aristotle for and 
against the real good as the object of wish ? 

_4. Write an acoount of the mental processé¢s (in 
their proper order) which precede the performance of 
an action. p. 75, 76. 

THe Virtues. 

s. Enumerate the spurious fortas of couragé, and 
show how each falls short of the true courage. p. | 

93——95- 

6. Give Aristotle’s account of awippoouvn, as far as 
possible in his own words. Pr 103. 

7. Aoxovor yap Tav adoyov pepav abtat elvaé ai 
apetat. Explain fully how this phrase can be applied 
to the virtues intended. p. 96, gg, 104. | 

8. Illustrate the connection between Prodigality 
and Intemperance by describing their various forms. 
p. IP2, rr3. 

oY 
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9. How does Aristotle distinguish between é€AevGe- 
' peorns and peyadomperela, peyadtopuyia and yrido- — 
Tiia. p.-58. (and each virtue.) 

10. Describe the chief characteristics of the liberal _ 
man. p. II5. 

11. Describe the virtue of truthfalness, its place in 
the list, and the faults connected with if. p. 53, 128 
—I13I. 

12. Describe the social virtues. p. 127, 137, 138. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


13. halverat 5é cal rav éxtos aya0ady tpccdeouéevn 
(7 apern). p. 88, 117, 119, 144, 148. 

Illustrate this statement by reference to particular 
virtues in Aristotle’s list. p. 163, 164. 

14. Mention any passages where the feelings and 
motives from which an action should proceed a are de- 
scribed. p. 90, 96, 97, 121, 129. 

15. What can be inferred as to Aristotle’s opinion 
of Humility, Self-denial, Gratitude, Moral Courage, 
Truthfulness ? p. 130, 114, 142, 120,154, 88, 128, 
170—173. me 

16. What are the principal features of a virtuous 
character according to Aristotle? In what would i€ 
be at variance with modern ideas? p. 170. 


Book X., CH. VI.—IX. 
1. (1) In what respect does amusement resemble 
happiness, and in what differ from it? p. 139, 142. 
(2) ov« év mratdia dpa 7 eddatpovia. How is this 
shown ? 
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2. What did Aristotle mean by a Bids Oewpnrixos ? 
_ *ip. 146. 

3. How does it fulfil the conditions of virtue stated 
in the first book? p. 17, 18. : 

4. State his main arguments for holding such a life 
to be the highest. p. 147, 151. 

5. How does Aristotle discuss the question of edu- 
cation in reference especially to its methods and aims ? 
p. 177, 178. 


_ For further questions read over the table of con- 
tents and the index, especially noting the summaries, 
and refer to any part which ts unfamiliar. Mark 
with pencil those points which do not at once present 
themselves to the mind so that you can easily refer to 
them before examination. 
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